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HAMAMELIS VIRGINICA.* 


_ THE so-called Witch-Hazel derives 
its name from the similarity of its 
leaves to those of the English hazel 
‘Corylus AvellanalL.). The latter has 
been used from time immemorial as 


' the attribute or divining rod of witches, 


and in the earlier days of the Ameri- 
can Colonies the American ‘‘ witch-ha- 
zel” was made to do duty in place of 
the English. . 

‘The Witch-hazel (Hamamelis_vir- 
ginica L.), which is also called, in 
some sections, ‘‘ winter-bloom,” ‘“‘snap- 
ping hazel-nut,” ‘‘spotted alder,” etc. 
occurs in nearly all parts of the United 





* The illustration is copied from Curtis’ Botanical 
Magazine, No. 463, tab. boss, 








‘ HamameE.is Virernica L. (Witch Hazel.) 
1. Petal, greenish or golden-yellow, }f to %-inchlong. 2. Flower, generally 3 or 4 together forming a globose head, surrounded by an involucre of 3 ovate 


. 11. Embryo. 12. Ripe fruit o: 


States, chiefly in damp woods and 
thickets, along the moist banks of riv- 
ers east of the Mississippi, from the 
Mexican Gulf to Ganene but, accord- 
ing to Pursh, also on hills and in ston 

places. Usually it isa bush or ta 

shrub, but sometimes attains a height 
of twenty feet. Like many other 
Eastern American trees and bushes, it 
blossoms late in autumn, from Septem- 
ber to November, when the leaves are 
falling, and contributes its share to the 
many-colored hues of the forest in the 
fall of the year. Bigelow* says of it: 
‘*‘ Among the crimson and yellow hues 
of the falling leaves there is no more 
remarkable object than the witch-ha- 





*Florula Bostoniensis. 8vo, Boston, 1814, p. 40, 
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Sree the sepals, and 4 staminodes ope 





site the petals). 4and5. Stamens. 6. Staminode 
japonica. 13. Seed of do. 14. Embryo of do. 


zel, in the moment of parting with its 
foliage, a. forth a profusion of 
gaudy, yellow blossoms, and giving to 

ovember the counterfeited appear- 
ance of spring. 

Its Latin name, Hamamelis, is bor- 
rowed from the Greek, and was 
applied by the ancient Greeks to 
a kind of quince, medlar or pear, but 
the identity of this cannot now be 
recognized. It was interpreted by the 
ancients as meaning ‘‘ resembling an 
apple-tree,” being sbeanaeng Ae sen by 
Com to a tree bearing a it resem- 
bling apples. It is, therefore, rather 
singular that Linné should have se- 
lected this term to denote our witch- 
hazel, which certainly does not fit the 
above comparison. 
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G. B. Emerson* says of it: ‘‘The 
union, on the same individual, of blos- 
soms, faded leaves, and ripe fruits, not 
very common in any climate, led Lin- 





neeus to give to an American planta | 


Greek name significant of the facts of 


its producing flowers together with the | 


fruit.” Of course, this interpretation 


is not correct, no such meaning being | 
contained in the term. But the curi- | 


ous appearance of old leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, on one and the same shrub, 
is by some supposed to have originated 
the name “ witch-hazel.” 


That the popular notion of the mys- | 


terious power of witch-hazel, resem- 
bling that originally ascribed to the 
European hazel, was quite prevalent 
in this country even before the Revo- 


lution is testified to by Carver,t+ who | 
“It is said to be possessed of | 


says: 
the power of attracting gold and sil- 
ver, and that twigs of it are made use 
of to discover where the veins of these 


metals lie hid; but Iam apprehensive | 
that this is only a fallacious story, | 


and not to be depended on; however, 
that ee has given it the name 
of witch-hazel.” 

A paper in Hutton’s Mathematics, 
and another, by Alfred Burnson, of 


Prairie du Chien,t give some wonder- , 
ful stories about the power of witch- | 


hazel in discovering water. And Por- 
cher § relates that persons in the gn 
districts of South Savills pretend to 
use the rod with success. 

The shrub usually consists of several 


the same root, some 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, 5 to 12 (sometimes 20) feet in 
height, and covered with a smooth, 
brown bark, the older bark becoming 
brownish-gray and fissured, and the 
inner portion being whitish and 
smooth. (For the botannical details 
refer to the illustration.) 

The fruit is a light-brown, nut-like, 
roundish-oval capsule or , two- 
celled, which incloses the seeds, but 
soon bursts elastically into two pieces. 
It ripens in the summer of the succeed- 
ing year. 

e two seeds are shining-black, 
with a white hilum; are white, olea- 


ginous and starchy within, and areeat- | 


able like hazel-nuts. The seed of trees 
grown abroad germinates but rarely; 
the plant is there usually propagated 
by cuttings which strike root very 
slowly 


There is only one other distinct spe- 
cies of Hamamelis, namely, Hamame- 
lis japonica, and this differs only by 
slight characters, namely, by its hav. 
ing more leaf-nerves, broader and re- 
volute, brown calyx lobes, and a 
shorter fruiting calyx. 


MEDICAL USES, 
Both the bark and the leaves are 


used medicinally. The United States | 
Pharmacopoeia (1880) recognizes only | 
the leaves, though it would appear | 


that the bark is much more extensively 


used. Both havea certain degree of | 
icularly when fresh, | 


f nce, 
and, when chewed, are at first some- 
what bitter, quite astringent, and leave 
a pungent, sweetish, and persistent 
after-taste. Water as well as alcohol 
extracis their virtues. They appear 
to contain, according to Dr. A. ; 
besides the usual plant constituents, 
a peculiar bitter principle; this author 
also first drew attention to the large 
amount of tannin they contain. | 


Witch-hazel is reputed to be tonic, 


astringent, and sedative. A decoction 
of the bark (1 oz. to 1 pint) has been 
found useful in hemorrhages, as well 
as in diarrhoea, dysentery, and exces- 





* Report on the Trees and Shrubs .. . of Massa- 
chusetts, p. 472. 
tTravels through the Interior}Parts of North 
America in the years 1766, ’67 and ’68, by J. Carver, 
8vo. 8vo, London, 1781, p. 509. 
Patent Office Report on Agriculture, 1851, p. 16. 
urces of the Southern Fields and Flowers. 
8vo. Charleston, 1869, p. 62. 
| Tilden’s Journ. of Mat. Med., 1868, Feb. See 
H. K. Bowman in Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1869, 
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| corrheea, gle 
crooked branching trunks arising from | Professor Stillé states that he has 


| known the decoction or infusion to be 


of Peekskill, N. Y., 


sive mucous dischar, 
beneficial effect in incipient phthisis, 
where it has been thought to unite 
anodyne influences with its others, is 
probably unsupported by facts. 

The bark is reported to have long 


been known to the Indians—which is | 


not all surprising—as an excellent 
remedy in swellings and tumors of a 
pa 
a poultice. 

en the negro slaves endeavored 


| to procure abortion by means of cot- 


ton root, miscarriage is said to have 
been prevented by Hamamelis. This 
is vouched for by Dr. W. W. Durham,* 
who says: ‘At one period of my 
practice, the negroes used the cotton- 
root so frequently to produce abortion, 
that my supply of black haw [ Vibur- 
num prunifo tum, recommended in 
1847 by Dr. Phares, of Newtonia, Miss., 
as an antitocic], became exhausted, 
and, having heard of the power of the 
hazel to effect the purpose for which I 


used the haw, I resorted to it (the | 


hazel) with perfect success. Having 


only used it for the purpose of prevent- | 


ing abortion from the effects of the 


| cotton-root, I cannot speak of it in 


other cases.” 


The decoction may also be used ad- | 
| vantageously as a wash or injection | 
for sore mouth, painful tumors, and is | 
— useful in any cases where a 


ocal astringent is indicated, as in leu- 


leet, conjunctivitis, etc. 


used, as a lotion, with apparent bene- 


| fit, in crusta lactea. 


An ointment made with lard and a 
decoction of white-oak bark, apple-tree 
bark, and witch-hazel bark, has been 
found a valuable application to piles. 
The same is very generally reported of 
the so-called white extract of witch- 
hazel, which is said to be made by dis- 
tilling the fresh bark with a very di- 
lute (6 per cent) alcohol. This prepa- 
ration is a popular external remedy in 
sprains and bruises, and is besides 
vaunted asa cure for almost every dis- 
ease flesh is heir to. 

Dr. King states that he has used a 
decoction of equal parts of witch-hazel 
bark, golden seal root (Hydrastis cana- 
densis), and lobelia leaves— a strong 
decoction being made from the first 
two, then the lobelia leaves added— 
as a lotion in, ophthalmia, with such 
success, that he succeeded in curing 
even the most obstinate and long- 
standing cases; and he adds that other 
practitioners to whom he communi- 
cated this fact, have confirmed it. 

The decoction was also highly re- 
commended by Dr. James Fountain, 
and Dr. N. &. 
Davis,{ in hemorrhage of the lungs 
and stomach. 

Besides the colorless, or distilled 
‘‘extract,” there are several other pop- 
ular or yer SS 
mostl e, probably, by dissolving 
the soluble parts of the residue left on 
distilling the bark or leaves. 


The Relief of Toothache.—A cor- 


| respondent in the British Medical 


Journal gives the magnony | modifica- 
tion of the application for the relief of 
toothache, devised by Professor Bab- 
bitt: Melt white wax or rmaceti, 
2 parts; and when melted, add carbolic 
acid crystals, 1 part; and chloral hy- 
drate crystals, 2 parts; stir well until 
dissolved. While still liquid, immerse 
thin layers of carbolized absorbent 
cotton-wood and allow them to dry. 
When required for use, a small piece 
may be snipped off and _ slightly 
warmed, when it can be inse into 
Hq hollow tooth, where it will solid- 
y. 





* Atlanta Med. and Surg. Journ., 1867, and Rich- 
mond Journal, January. 1868. 

+ New York Journ. Med., x., 208. 

t Trans. Amer. Med. Agsspc., J.. 350. 


Its supposed | 


character, as well as in exter- | 
| nal inflammations, applied in form of | 


[Or1iGINAL ComMMUNICATION.] 


DETERMINING SOLUBILITIES. 
| BY PROF. J. U. LLOYD, OF CINCINNATI. 


DurinG the revision of the Pharmaco- 
poeia, it was found necessary to ascer- 
| tain the solubilities of certain sub- 
stances in alcohol and in water, cold 
and boiling. Part of the work was as- 
— to me, and the investigations 
which followed proved both instructive 
and interesting. It appears to be proper 
that I should place on record the re- 
sult, as, without a proper consideration 
of certain points which may be readily 
_ overlocked, I feel that different deduc- 

tions may follow the experiments of 
patient and careful investigators. 

It is doubtless true that like condi- 
tions will be followed by the same re- 
sults. If the methods of procedure 
are alike, temperature the same, and 
the solvent and substance to be dis- 
solved are identical, there seems no 

| reason for a difference in solubility. 
In this portion of my paper, I wish to 
| assume that each substance named can 
be obtained in the same condition of 
purity by every person and posse 

| of the same properties physically and 
| otherwise. The only point then is to 
find if the methods of determination 
can influence the result where all per- 
sons are accurate and careful and use 
identical materials. 

As an introduction, let us refer to 
crystallized sulphate of iron (ferrous 
) pe. This substance, the revisors 
of the Pharmacopoeia assume to be in- 
soluble in alcohol of ific vity 
0.820. That their authority for the 
statement was sufficient may be argued 
from the fact that they did not con- 
sider it necessary to re-determine the 
matter and that adverse criticisms 
have not followed the appearance of 
the book. 

The statement was confirmed by the 
following experiment. One grain of 
powdered crystallized ferrous sulphate 
was placed in a flask together with 
two thousand grains of alcohol. The 
flask was frequently shaken during 
a period of two days, at the ex- 
piration of which time the salt re- 
mained apparently undissolved, having 
simply become opaque and of a white 
appearance. A portion of the alcohol 
was then decanted and evaporated, 
and the dish washed with a little dis- 
tilled water. This water was tested 
with solution of ferricyanide of »potas- 
sium without reaction. Hence it is 
that from such an experiment it might 
be argued that sulphate of iron is per- 
fectly insoluble in alcohol. 

The same quality of sulphate of iron 
however, under other conditions will 
dissolve to a more or less extent in the 
same strength of alcohol. In order to 
introduce my argument and systema- 
tize my paper so as to conform with 
experiments to be named later, I will 

attention to the following series-of 

determinations. 

Ten ground-glass stoppered bottles, 
of thirty-two ounces capacity, were ar- 
ranged upon a table, and ten avoirdu- 
pois ounces of alcohol (specific gravity 
0.818), poured into each. Then one 
ounce (avoirdupois) of finely ground 
A ae yes sulphate of iron (P. and 

.), of the quality known in com- 

merce as ‘‘ chemically pure” was in- 
troduced into the t bottle and 
labelled No. 1. Into the second bottle 
two avoirdupois ounces of the salt were 
introduced and the bottle labelled No. 
2. Three ounces were introduced into 
the third, and so on with each succes- - 
sive bottle, until the tenth contained 
ten ounces of the iron salt. _These bot- 
tles were securely mir at once 
(August ist, 1883), and all of them were 
shaken each day, sometimes several 
times daily, until October 16th. 

It is recorded in my note book that, 
excepting the coarser grains, the salt 
in No. 1 assumed a white color in a 
i few days. This change was noticed 
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in a less degree with No. 2, and toa 
decreasing extent with each successive 
specimen until No. 8 was reached from 
which point (8, 9 and 10) there waslittle 
alteration. At the expiration of the 
time named above (October 16th), the 
first eight specimens had largely 
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changed in appearance from green to | 


white, those containing the smaller 
amounts of iron being more largely 
composed of the white powder. Num- 
bers 8, 9 and 10, however, retained 
nearly their original color. 

Two fluid drachms of alcohol were 
then carefully abstracted from each 
bottle and separately arranged in suc- 
cessive vials. One minim of solution 
of ferricyanide of potassium was added 
to each of these solutions with the fol- 
lowing result. 


No. 1(10z. of ferrous sulph.) pele een 


oe 2(2 ““ luis “ee 
“ce “cc cc “ “cc blue 
GaN ee ie dark blue 


From numbers 5 to 10 the intensity of 


the color seemed toincrease, butas the | 


product was a very dark blue in each in- 
stance, the difference in color was not 


readily observed. However, infrom6 | 
to 10, a blue sediment formed almost | 


at ence, and this precipitate appeared 
to increase in bulk with the successive 
increase of the ferrous sulphate. It 


a sediment was noticed in 


was of a 


overlying the sediment in each of the 


demonstrated that crystallized ferrous | 
sulphate will dissolve in alcohol of spec. | 


grav. 0.818, under the 


‘ roper condi- 
tions, and to further 


etermine the 


were instituted. The specific gravity 
of each alcoholic solution was obtained 
by carefully decanting the alcohol into 
a bottle and after it had stood for some 
hours, to insure a clear liquid, it was 
poured into the specific gravity bottle. 


was of the specific gravity 0.8201 

x : y 0.8243 
0.8267 
0.8300 
0.8308 
. 0.8340 
6s iad sé “ce 0. 8343 
0.8333 
0.8343 
0.8295 


It will be observed that a moderately 
steady increase of gravity followed 
with each liquid from No. 1 to No. 7, 
(inclusive), but not from No. 8 to No. 
10 (inclusive), the gravity of No. 9 
being the same as that of No. 7 and 
that of No. 10 being less than any 
which followed No. 3. If the specific 
gravity of each liquid was a criterion 
of the proportion of the ferrous sul- 

hate which was dissolved, it would 
ollow that there should not be an in- 
ead of dissolved iron salt after No. 

In order to arrive at the actual 
amount of the ferous sulphate, two 
ounces of each solution (severally) were 
evaporated to dryness, or until the al- 
cohol was dissipated, the residue dis- 


a «f 
«- «ff 


“ce “ “ee “ec 


« 
ns 


ee ce “ce sé 
c “cc “ec oc 


sé “cc “ce “ce 
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solved in water, filtered, the filtrate | 
boiled with slight excess of nitric acid | 
i | useful improvement, inasmuch as the 


and precipitated with ammonia water. 
The precipitate was collected on a filter 
paper, washed, dried and incinerated. 


rom the result, by the ordinary | 


methods of calculation, it was shown | : 
that | a stop-cock, which is often difficult to | 


10 fluid ounces of alcohol dissolved 
0.0243 grain from 1 ounce of fer- 
rous sulphate ; 

0.03298 grain trom 2 ounces; 
0.03819 grain from 3 ounces; 
0.06249 grain from 4 ounces; 





*I find that I cannot consider in this letter all of 

the points which are introduced by these experi- 
ments. Indeed it will be best to omit further ref- 
erence to this feature of our subject, until I can 
bring forward other tables which would be oyt of 
place in this paper. 





others was transparent. Thisreaction ™ents 0 


0.06249 grain from 5 ounces; 
0.06772 grain from 6 ounces; 
0.08506 grain from 7 ounces; 
0.10465 grain from 8 ounces; 
0.14235 grain from 9 ounces; 
0.15450 grain from 10 ounces; 


Recapitulation.—It will be seen from 
the foregoing experiments, that while 
crystallized ferrous sulphate is not very 
soluble in officinal alcohol, it will un- 
der favorable circumstances dissolve 





in an alcohol which is even a trifle | 


stronger than the officinal prepara- 
tion. 

It is also shown that the amount dis- 
solved was influenced by the proportion 
of the ferrous sulphate to the alcohol 
and that there was a steady increase 
of solubility as the amount of iron salt 
increased. 

If the investigator is satisfied to ex- 
periment with a mixture of very small 
amounts of the ferrous sulphate and 
large amounts of alcohol, arguing that 
the increased amount of solvent should 
Lai! sirname id dissolve the substance 
under consideration, he will doubtless 
find that crystallized ferrous sulphate 
is insoluble in officinal alcohol. [f, 
on the contrary, he happens to use 
other proportions, he may obtain dis- 
cordant results. An investigator usin 
the proportion of ten ounces of alcoho 


was not until five days had passed that ' and ten ounces of ferrous sulphate, 


o. 1, and | 
at that time the liquid in the bottle | 
eenish-blue color, while that | 


would, according to the foregoing ex- 
periments, decide that officinal alcohol 
would dissolve 634 times as much fer- 
rous ps op as shown by the experi- 
an equally careful man who 
used the proportion of ten ounces of 
alcohol to one ounce of ferrous sul- 
phate. 
There are several other points to 


matter, the following investigations — consider even in the single example 


name in this paper, but this, together 
with an account of other experiments, 
will be detailed at a future time. 


(To be continued.] 














“BAYONET-JOINT STEAM-PAN. 


THE accompanying illustration rep- 
resents a steam-kettle constructed so 
that it may be at any time detached 
from the support and steam supply 
by a simple half turn. This isa very 


contents may then be poured out; 
while the steam-kettles as usually con- 
structed have to be emptied by dip- 


_ clean. The socket upon which the 


so that the half-rotary 


kettle is placed is very slightly conical, 
motion 


| which the kettle is adjusted makes the 


| joint steam-tight. 


course, double-jacketed; the inlet for and the production of profuse secretion 


e kettle is, of 


| steam and outlet for the condensed 
| water are situated in the Moog part of 


the leg or support on which the kettle 
stands. These kettles are made and 
sold by Volkmar, Haenig & Co., of 


. Dresden.—Chemiker Zeit. 





Iodine in Cod-Liver Oil.* 


It was proposed to verify the state- 
ment in Garrod’s ‘‘ Materia Medica” 
that cod-liver oil contains 0.06 per cent 
of iodine. 

If this statement were true, cod- 
liver oil would be one of the richest 
sources of iodine with which we are 
acquainted. The average yield from 
laminaria drift, on the large scale, is 
0.025 per cent, but many thousands of 
tons of seaweed have been made into 


_ kelp and worked for iodine which have 
| yielded not more than 0.005 per cent, 
| and some even less than this. 


Most of the published analyses of 
cod-liver oil are much too high in the 
amount of iodine found. The excep- 
tions are the results obtained by Mr. 
Mitchell Bird, which are much nearer 
the truth. The method of analysis 
adopted was that used for kelp. 

5,000 grains of oil were taken, aage- 
nified with 1,000 grains of caustic soda, 

ure and free from iodine, then car- 

onized in a large porcelain crucible; 
the resulting charcoal was heated with 
hot water, and made up to 5,000 grains 
measure. One-tenth of this, or 500 
oe, was found quite sufficient to 

etect the presence of iodine and to 
estimate it. Three experiments were 
made, taking 500 grains, 2,500 grains, 
and 1,000 grains respectively, with 
pretty concordant results. 

The following six specimens were 
selected : 

(1) Cod-liver oil, pale; (2) Norway; 
(3) manufactured by Carr & Sons, 
Berwick-on-Tweed; (4) English; (5) 
Newfoundland; (6) light brown. 

The mean proportions of iodine 
found were, per cent: 

(1) 0.000410; (2) 0.000434; (8) 0.000- 
276; (4) 0.000138; (5) 0.000315; (6) 
0.000360. Mean percentage of iodine, 
0.000322. 

The herring contains four times the 
amount of iodine contained in the cod- 
fish, and more than in any of the 
samples of cod-liver oil; if, therefore, 
the iodine be the medicinal element, 
Scotch herring, salted, should be 
recommended; it is very cheap at 
present.—Chem. and Drug. 


Naphthalin. 


NAPHTHALIN is a coal-tar product, 
discovered by Garden in 1820. It 
resembles camphor, being a white 
crystalline body, and a hydrocarbon 
(formula CioHs). It is inflammable, 
insoluble in watery menstrua, evapo- 
rates slowly at all temperatures, and 
its vapor is destructive to insects. 
Spec. grav. (at ordinary temperatures) 
1.1; it melts at 79.2 (C.), and boils at 
214°. It sublimes in thin scales at 150° 
(C.). It is taken up bY steam, so that 
traces can be detected in urine and 


_ organic bodies by simple distillation. 
| It is insoluble in alkalies and weak 
| acids; soluble in ether at ordinary 


temperatures; in hot alcohol, in con- 


| centrated sulphuric acid at a high 


temperature, and in various oils and 
fats. Owing toits volatility, the at- 
mosphere of a room may be easily 


| saturated with it; it is only necessary 


to sprinkle some naphthalin on the 
floor or in a vessel of water (to be 


| afterward raised to boiling), when it 


| on the walls. 


rmeate the room and condense 
It has a penetrating 


will 


i -tar. Th 
ping the contents out or by the aid of | oda. end & Sele, We. Soe ; 


price is low, as it is derived from the 
refuse of gas works. 

Fischer claims for this agent in 
dressing wounds the following advan- 


by | tages: simplicity, innoxiousness, 


| cheapness; while it has the disadvan- 


tages of insolubility, penetrating odor, 


on large wound surfaces. : : 
It is especially suited as an antiseptic 
in kidney diseases; patients with a 





* Abstract of a paper read by Edw. C. C. Stan- 


| ford, F.C.S., at the late Brit. Pharm. Conf. 
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sensitive skin (7. e., all persons suscept- 
ible to carbolic acid); in children (in 
combination); in wounds in deep cavi- 
ties where secretions easily decompose ; 
after resections; remova! of tumors, 
ete.; and in wounds attacked by ery- 
sipelas. Naphthalin is also most use- 
ful. in every department of hospital 
hygiene.—Phila. Med. Times. 


Black Surgical Silk 


Is furnished by Snowden, of Philadel- 
phia, in fourteen sizes. The finest sizes 
are adapted to plastic aon vt and deli- 
cate operations, the medium sizes to 
ordinary operations, and the strong- 
est when great strength of ligature is 
required. In operations like circum- 
cision, where considerable swelling 
is apt to conceal the sutures, the black 
silk is more readily seen than the 
white, and may be removed with less 
disturbance of the flaps. 

Successful removal of sutures is 
often a matter of great importance, as 
in ophthalmic and plastic operations 
where the slightest injury to the 
newiy-united edges is to be avoided; 
and it is in these cases that the black 
silk is especially useful. Moreover, 
this silk, dyed with iron, is less irritat- 
eet the flesh than white lead-dyed 
silk, and sutures will remain a long 
time without causing inflammato 
action.—Dr. G. D. Hersey, of Rhode 
Island. 


Sesame Oil: Its Suitability for Phar- 
maceutical Uses.* 


oil is very suitable for preparing 
the plasters of the British Pharma- 
copeeia. 


| portion of olein and con 


| siologi 


and it is very singular that these de- 
fects are what chiefly recommended 
the oil to the authors of the ‘‘ Pharma- 
cographia,” namely, the “larger pro- 
uent lesser 
tendency to solidify.” ere, how- 
ever, no chemical combination takes 
place and where simply a bland sweet 
oil, possessing good keeping properties, 
is required as an ointment basis, per- 
haps no better could be chosen, and on 
this account the author considers it 
much more suitable as a substitute for 
almond oil in the fo geen of oint- 
ments. Samples of the principal oint- 
ments contained in the British Pharma- 
copeeia had been prepared, which were 
quite equal in every respect to those 
prepared with almond oil.—Chem. & 
Drug. 


Aconitine for Internal Administra- 
tion.* 


ACONITE seems to be more used in 
medicine in America than in Eng- 
land. Dr. Squibb has recommended 
the use of a fluid extract of the 
root, which itself is very variable 


Spirit of Nitrous Ether.* 


AFTER mentioning some points in 
the history of the Ysa semige the au 
thor proceeded to discuss the pharma- 
copoeial process devised by Professor 
Redw He believed that the mod- 
erate action and constant temperature 
was due, not to the formation of 
nitrous acid, but rather to the action 
of the sulphuric acid upon nitrate of 
copper, or to the increase of the boil- 
ing point by the admixture of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Nitrate of copper was first prepared 
with excess of acid, and then distilled 
with sulphuric acid and rectified spirit. 

The product was four fl. oz. more 
than the British Pharmacopeeia di- 


| rects, and three to four per cent of 


in quality. After the numerous scien- | 


tific researches on the subject, this 
seems a distinct retrogression. 
Aconitum — is the species al- 
most always or 
be prepared in a crystallized state, and 
is easily identified. Dr. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, has ee its phy- 
gical action, which differs from 
that of the alkaloid of A. ferox. The 


ered. Its alkaloid can | 


ethereal fluid separated on application 
of the Pharmacopceia test. 
Another experiment was tried, with 
a smaller quantity of nitric acid, equal 
to the B. P. quantity. The product 
— nothing with solutions of 
chloride of calcium. No. 1 had only 
one advantage ove i i mage 
ia, viz., the greater ity o 
tte. distillation, and r rarer the « wh of 
much more copper, and twice as much 
nitric acid. me base was sought 
which would be cheap, constant in 
composition, easily decom at the 
temperature by the sulphuric 
acid, and exist either in the state of 


nitrate in commerce, or in that» of 


some compound which could be con- 


| verted into a nitrate without loss of 


| latter root, whenever it can be ob- | 


Tuomas MABEN finds that sesame tained, is, however, used for the manu- 


facture of the alkaloid. The root of 


| A. paniculatum sometimes occurs, in- 


Lead p 
more adhesive than that prepared | 


from olive oil, and does not become so 
friable, but a larger proportion of lead 
oxide is required. Adhesive plaster 


i id of diff 
tee Gy dani ae | troducing another alkaloid of different 


properties. 
Aconitine, before it can be safely used 


| for internal exhibition, must be sepa- 


requires less resin, and is consequently | 
less irritating to inflamed surfaces, and | 


belladonna and other plasters, which 
are frequently kept ready spread, do 
not crack so readily when lead plaster 
made from sesame oil is the basis. 


_ ing, per: 


With the exception of ointment of ni- | 


trate of mercury, the ointments of the 


British Pharmacopceia can also be very | 


successfully oe by substituting © 
an 


sesame oil for olive almond oils. 
In the case of the exception referred to, 
a peculiar principle, common to most 
seed oils, has a reducing action on the 
mercurial salt, with the result that 
the ointment becomes discolored and 


| is, t 


unfit for use in the course of a few | 


weeks. 





In writing upon the same subject, 
Michael Conroy, F.C.S., said the oil he 
used was from a reliable source. It 
was of a pale yellowish color, of sp. 
gr. 0.921, possessing a bland, sweet, 
nut-like taste, with neutral reaction. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid converted 
it into a deep, brownish-red jelly. The 
addition of two per cent of a cooled 
mixture of equal parts of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids, caused it to ac- 
= a deep-green color, vy 
changing into deep-brown; and to 
other well-known tests it answered 

ually satisfactorily. 

m experiments which were de- 
tailed, it was very evident that this 
oil could not replace olive oil for chief 
pharmaceuti: uses, since plaster 
made with it would not set sufficiently 
to be portable, either in the form of 
rolls or when spread for use; neither 
can it be used satisfactorily for lime 
liniment, because of its tendency to 
se te. Liniment of ammonia made 


with it is a little thinner than usual. | 
These defects are undoubtedly due to | 


the amount of olein contained in 
this oil, and gre ger f lesser pro- 
portion of the more soli gyosrites, 





* Abstract of two papers read at the late Brit. | 


Pharm. Conf. 


rated in a crystalline condition. is 
is not difficult, but itis wasteful. Or- 
dinary skill only is required, helped by 
extraordinary patience. The nitrite is 
the best of its salts to crystallize, and 
can be produced in Bw v0 J averag- 
, one-third of the total yield 
of oid. From the nitrate, the pure 
alkaloid, or any of itssalts, can be made 
without difficulty. [See New Rew., 
1882, 265.] 
It fortunately happens that the ni- 


| trate of fer-aconitine is crystallizable 


~y from a strongly acid solution. It 
erefore, necessarily excluded from 
the crop of crystals obtained from a 
neutral, or nearly neutral, liquid. 
There remains the 
of picr-aconitine, the nitrate of which 
crystallizes in forms so like those of 
nap-aconitine that by an ordinary ob- 
server they would not be distinguish- 
able. The bitterness is its most patent 


nitric acid. 
Calcium was tried, calcium car- 


| bonate being used in place of copper in 


| regularity from t 


the pharmacopceial process. 
The distillation  wigeeaone with great 
e beginning to the 
end; the product was 86} fl. oz. of a 
liquid of sp. gr. 0.8453 at 603° F., and 
separated 3 to 4 per cent by the chlo- 
ride of calcium test. 
The first 824 fl. oz. were tested, and 
found only to separate about 1 per 
cent, but the remaining 4 fl. oz. of 


_ product raised it to the strength named. 


Another lot was tried with a third 


_ less spirit added to the sulphuric acid. 
| The product was 87} fi. oz., sp. gr. 
| 0.8463, and 3 to 4 per cent of ethereal 


' fluid separated. 


ible admixture | 


distinction. The poisonous aconitines | 


are not bitter. Moreover, its compara- 
tive solubility in dilute ammonia is 
characteristic, so thata nitrate of aconi- 
tine that yielded, on precipitation with 
dilute ammonia, a a gery of alka- 
loid much less than that due to its cente- 


suspected. However, the best test of 
all would be the physiological test ap- 


petent experimenters, and a series of | 


ee so guaranteed, produced 
y a house of known reputation, would 
soon be accepted by the medical pro- 
fession as a most useful addition to the 
list of heroic remedies.—Chem. and 


furnishes sufficient 
—« for a belief that a fluid ex- 

t will still continue to be employed 
when a safe and reliable pre tion 
of aconite is desired.—Eb. A. 5 


e above pa 





Chancellor Carroll, of South Caro- 
lina, died recently from erysipelas, 
following a spider’s bite. 


* Abstract of a paper read by T. B. Groves at the 
late Brit. Pharm. Conf. 








| in dispensing. The advan 


simal composition would deservedly be | process suggested are: (1) 


plied to each batch of alkaloid by com. | seer 54 


e distillation occu- 
pied less than an hour. 

To test the idea that the sulphuric 
acid might so raise the boiling-point of 
the mixture of nitric acid and spirit 
as to reach the temperature necessary 
for the formation of the nitrate of 
ethyl, another experiment was tried 
with pharmacopceial Lproportions, omit- 
ting the copper. e uct, per- 
haps through some neglect, was not 
gy by the B. P 

mples e by the B. P. ; 
and by the same with the substivution 
of chalk for copper, have been kept 
seven months without deterioration in 
bottles, not full, exposed to bright 
light in a warm room, and, moreover, 


have had a number of small samples ° 


taken from them, as would be the case 
of the 
t t ter; (2) the ae 
uct is 5 per cent greater; 
sy the process is more analo- 
us to the old one; (4) occupies much 
ess time; (5) the distillation is much 
more regular; (6) the proportion to be 
distilled is one-third less. Advantages 
4, 5, and 6 recommend it as a manu- 


One thing at least seems perfectl 
clear, viz., that the success of the 
P. process is not due to the formation 
vod nitrous wap to Boe ro eon 

iling-point r ing from the pres- 
ence of the sulphuric acid, which is 


| gradually eliminated, as the distillation 


| proceeds, by its action upon the coper, 


| ham, F.C.S., at the 


or upon nitrate of copper, and thus 
maintains a proper equilibrium. — 
Chem. and Drug. 
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Collodion Combinations.* 
THE advantages of combinations of 


collodion are that, unlike ointments, | 


they remain fixed for some time to the 
part applied, and are cleanly. It re- 
mains, however, to be proved whether 
the remedial effects of the several sub- 
stances in combination with it will be 
obtained. Collodion must retard the 
action more.or less of all of them, but 
at the same time it is reasonable to ex- 
pect some of those under consideration 
may be found useful. The following 
have been found suitable: 

Wood-tar collodion.— One drachm 
by weight of wood-tar with 4 of collo- 

ion. 

Coal-tar collodion.—The same pro- 
portions of an alcoholic extract of coal- 
tar of the consistence of syrup with col- 
lodion. (The addition of 30 grains of 
iodine to the fluid ounce of ether of 
these preparations does not affect its 
consistence or adhesive rca yee nd 
— of cade, 1 by weight to 5 of collo- 

ion. 

Gurjun oil, 1 by weight to 3 or 4 parts 
of collodion. 

Oleic acid and Peruvian balsam, each 
in the proportion of 1 by weight to 4 of 
collodion. 

Flexible collodions. — Glacial acetic 


, in @ 


and rests upon a pin, 7, projecting 
from the lower arm. 

Three funnel-supports, d, about 35 
cm. (14 in.) long are provided, each 
with three different sized, round holes, 
conically bored so that the funnels will 
firmly sit therein, and with a hexago- 
nal hole at the end, which closely fits 
the wooden rod, and by means of 
which they may be raised or lowered 
perpendicular direction without 
swerving to or fro; being held in place 
by a pin passed through the holes in 
the rod. 

In order to preserve the horizontal 
position of the funnel-supports, each of 
them is provided, in front of the hexa- 
gonal hole at the under surface, with a 
shoulder, r. 

In addition, one or more small un- 
perforated sup rts may be affixed to 
the rod, to hold small flasks for receiv- 
ing the filtrate from any one of the 
funnels, 

When the supports are not in use, 


| they are pushed up and kept in place 
| by the pin. 


acid, 1 part by weight, flexible collo- | 


dion, 4 parts. 


Carbolic acid, in crystals, 1 part to 4 | 


of flexible collodion. 


1 part by weight to 7. 
Tosontial oil of Boron 1 part by | 


weight to 7 of flexible collodion. 


Belladonna collodion: Macerate 60 


of the alcoholic extract in a 
fluid ounce of flexible collodion for 24 
hours, and decant the clear liquid. 
Aconitia, atropia, and hyoscyamia 
dissolve very readily in collodion. 
Veratria, 8 grains dissolved in 1 fluid 


drachm of oleic acid mixes with 7 fluid | 


drachms of flexible collodion. 

Morphia, 5 or 10 grains in a fluid 
drachm of the acid with 7 drachms 
of flexible collodion. 

Ammoniated ee iodide of 
lead, and precipitated sulphur, each of 
them should be mixed with flexible 
collodion in the ern of 1 drachm 
to 7 and 4 or 5 drops of castor oil. 

Oleate of mercury should be mixed 
with collodion in the proportion of 1 to 
4. To pre the oleate, take 1,320 

ins of oleic acid, dilute with three 
volumes of ether, add 420 grains of dry 
binoxide of mercury, and shake the 
mixture occasionally for 4 days, until 
the o color of the binoxide disap- 
pears, allowing the creamy compound 
to evaporate without the application 
of heat.: The dilution of the oleic acid 
with ether prevents caking; the oleate 
of mercury so obtained is of a yellow- 
ish-white color, of the consistence of 


vaseline. 
Oleate of zinc will mix in the propor- | 


tion of 1 part to 4 of collodion. 

Iodide of cadmium dissolves in flexi- 
ble collodion, 1 drachm mixed with 
7 fluid drachms of the collodion and 4 
drops of castor oil. 

en iodide of sulphur is treated 
with collodion the iodine dissolves out 
and the sulphur subsides.—Chem. and 


FUNNEL-SUPPORT. 
A. HUCKLENBROICH, of Kempen on 
the Rhine, describes in the Pharm. 


Zeitung of August ist, a novel funnel- 
support, which presents several useful 


features. 

“A wooden hexagonal rod, a, about 
3 cm. (14 in.) in diameter and 60 cm. 
(24 in.) long, perforated with numerous 
holes, and rounded off, below and 
above, for a distance of about 5 cm. (2 
in.), is held in place by two iron 
supports, b and c, which are fastened 


to the wall; the lower end is hollow, | pape y 
| Dunstan and F. W. Short, at the late Brit. Pharm. 





read by J. B. Barnes, 


* Abstract of a r 
aad Brit. Pharm. Conf. 


pharm, chem., at the 





LO 














Funnel Support, 


Tincture of Nux Vomica.* 


TWELVE specimens of the tincture of 
nux vomica of the British Pharmaco- 
poeia +t were obtained from the princi- 

manufacturers in London, and they 
were a to analysis. When 
tincture of nux vomica is evaporated, 
a resinous mass remains, whic 
found to be only partially dissolved by 
chloroform, the greater portion re- 
maining insoluble. It is practically 
impossible to wholly extract the alka- 
loid from the mass by the use of 
chloroform alone. There are two 
ways in which the alkaloid may be 
isolated from it. (1). By treatment 
with ammonia water, which dissolves 
the resinous mass and allows the 
alkaloid to be easily extracted by 


* Abstract of a r read by Windham R. 





Conf. 
+ Nux Vomica, 2 av. 0z.; alcohol (sp. gr. 0.888) to 
make 1 pint by percolation and expression. 


will be | 


‘ the specific 


one or two agitations with chloroform. 
The chloroformic solution is extracted 
by shaking with dilute sulphuric acid 
and the alkaloid extracted from this 
liquid, after the addition of excess of 
ammonia water, by chloroform. The 
chloroform is then evaporated and 
the residue dried at 100° C. (2). By 
treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, 
which entirely dissolves the mass, 
and after the addition of ammonia 
water the alkaloid can be extracted 
in the pure state by chloroform. These 
processes both yield finally the same 
result, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures, which represent the per- 
centage of alkaloid found in a speci- 
men of tincture analyzed in both the 
above ways :— 
Process 1....... 0.302 per cent. 
Process 2....... 0.304 8‘ 


A table of the results shows that the 
specific gravity of the tincture varied 
from 0.8552 to 0.8377, the percentage 
of total alkaloid from 0.360 to 0.124, 
but not always in harmony with the 
specific gravity. In the sample with 
specific gravity 0.8552 the percentage 
of total alkaloid was 0.1811; where 
the percentage of alkaloid was 0.360 
gravity 0.8450. Two 
other columns show the percentages 
of strychnine and brucine in the 
tincture, which by no means corre- 


| spond to specific gravity or total alka- 
| loidal strength. 


It will be seen from these results 
that the tinctures of nux vomica now 
in commerce mee to a very consider- 
able extent in alkaloid strength, the 
strongest tincture containin 
three times as much total alkaloid as 
the weakest. It will be at once con- 
ceded that the important feature in a 
typical tincture of nux vomica is or 
should be uniformity in alkaloidal 
strength; the other constituents, 
though doubtless valuable, are of 
secondary importance. It directly 
follows (1) that a standard of uniform- 
ity should be officiall rescuenees (2) 
that the pharmacist should able to 


nearly 


| prepare and guarantee the tincture 


of standard strength. This accom- 


| plished, the pharmacist, orilige deter- 


_ mined 


the amount of total alkaloid 
contained in the seeds from which the 
tincture is to be prepared, employs a 
sufficient quantity to produce by a 
process of complete exhaustion, the 


standard tincture.—Chem. and Drug. 


| dians (spectac 


The Poison of Serpents. 


Naja tripu- 


(a.) Proteroglyphs.—1. 
ce snake, cobra di capel- 


| lo), a native of Bengal. 


Elaps corallinus (coral snake), 


_ an inhabitant of Asia, Africa and Aus- 


tralia; its mouth is so small that it can 


| with difficulty only strike with its 


fangs. 

(6.) Solenoglyphs. — 1. Crotalus 
horridus (rattlesnake), this species 
being, with the others, C. durissus and 
C. manteus, natives of America. Its 


| bite is the most formidable of all, but 


| 





_ it attacks only when irritated, and 


gives always a previous warning with 
its rattles. 

2. Lachesis muta, the largest of all 
the poisonous serpents, belongs only to 
South America, especially Brazil; this 
is undoubtedly the one used by Hering, 
although he confounded it nominally 
with the Trigonocephalus. 

3. Bothrops lanceolatus (lance snake, 
— viper) of Martinique, the only 

gerous ophidian of that place. Its 
poison, without doubt, has been some- 
times sold*under the name of lachesis, 
and has been studied by Rufz and Ch. 
Ozanam. 

(c.) Vipers.—Of which there are 
three species only in Europe. 

The venom of the cobra is grayish ; 
that of the lance trans mt; of the 
crotalus, very clear, ab or yellowish 
emerald, of gummy consistence, with- 


' out odor or taste. 
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The venom of the viper has the same 
appearance and color as the oil of 


sweet almonds. Dried, the poisonous 
liquid forms varnish-like scales. The 
rattlesnake, of large size, has at least 
75 centigr. of poisonous fluid in each 
fang and loses three to four drops at 
each bite. A large viper possesses 
a 15 centigrammes.—N. Y. Med. 
imes. 


Composition of Easton’s Syrup.* 


Easton’s Syrup professes to contain 
‘about 1 grain of phosphate of iron, 
1 grain of phosphate quinia, and 
zz grain of phosphate of strychnia in 
each fluid drachm.” 

This statement is made by Mr. 
Squire,+ and a formula given for mak- 
ing the syrup, which is called ‘Dr. 
Easton’s formula.” 

[The following is the formula: Sul- 
phate of Iron, 2} oz. (avoid.); Phos- 
phate of Sodium, 3 oz.; Sulphate of 
Quinine, 1} oz. and 48 grs.; Strych- 


nine, 24 grs.; Diluted Phosphoric Acid | being fill 


(sp. gr. 1.080), 56 fi. oz. (imperial); 
Sugar, 56 oz.; 
Dissolve the Iron and Sodium salts in 
— portions of the water, mix the 
solutions, collect the precipitate, wash 
it, dissolve it and the alkaloids in the 
phosphoric acid, mix all together, and 
add the sugar to form as 

The new U.S. Pharm. 
a different formula, leading to about 


Distilled Water, q.s. — 


AUTOMATIC WATER STILL. 


THE illustration represents an au- 
tomatic water still for the use of drug- 
ists, chemical laboratories, etc. The 
ower vessel is the boiler, the middle 
one the condenser tank, the upper 
one a supply tank. The boiler and 
supply tank are closed, except for the 
attached pipes, etc.; 
tank has a loose cover. 

Of the four pipes shown, A is the 
steam and condensed water tube, 


the condenser 


tank full of water, and delivering 
distilled water at A’; Bis a pipe lead- 
ing from the water level in the boiler 


ttom of supply tank to the bottom 
of condenser tank; and D, a pipe lead- 
ing from top of the condenser tank to 
bottom of boiler. 

Eis an opening, with air-tight stop- 
per, for filling supply tank; and F, a 
cock to draw off hot water from boiler. 

The supply tank and condenser tank 
with water (through # and 
the open top of condenser tank), Hand 
the cock in C both closed, and the boiler 


| empty, the cock in C is opened. Air 


ine etetea | 


the same result, except that it con- | 
tains the ferric phosphate, is more | 
easily worked, and yields a more — 


stable product.—Ep. Am. Dr.] 

tion of Quinia Sulphate.—If 
the directions given here are carefully 
followed, the product will measure be- 


tween 24and 24} fi. oz., and will contain | 


the quinia phosphate derived from 
192 grains of sulphate. ——: 
then, 1 grain of sulphate of quinine has 
been used in the production of 1 fi. 
drachm of syrup, which corresponds 
to 0.86 in of phosphate of quinia 
= fi. drachm. : 4 amount 0 a 
tter, in asample of syrup prepare 
in accordance with Dr. Saston’s for- 
mula, deduced from the amount of al- 
kaloid extracted, was 0.814 grain per 
fi. drachm, that is, 6.51 grains per 
fl.oz., whereas, in various other samples 
of commerce, the amount of phosphate 
of quinia varied from 1.57 grain to 
7.18 i A sample prepared in ac- 
cordance with the Pharmacopoeia of 


the United States yielded alkaloid cor- - 


responding to 8.56 grains of quinia 
phosphate per fl. oz. 

Proportion of Ferrous Phosphate.— 
Dr Sesien's formula would give a 
maximum of 5} grains per fl. oz. only, 
instead of the 8 grains, as claimed. 
But even that amount of 54 grains per 
fi. oz. is, most probably, not reached, 
since, in the process of decomposition, 


a quantity of sulphuric acid becomes 
liberated which doubtless prevents a 
te from 


—- of the ferrous pe 
being precipitated. e amount of 


iron present in the samples examined | 


was equivalent to ferrous phosphate 
varying from 0.97 grain per fl. oz. to 
12.32 grains. The amount in a sample 
made in Easton’s formula was found to 
be 4.7 grains 


ried from 0.6-0.8 to 3 grains per 4 fl. oz. 
The sample prepared according to 
formula showed 8 grains in 4 fl. oz. ; by 
this test, theoretica]ly, 1 grain should 
be found in this quantity. 
"* Phosphoric Acid.—Commercial sam- 
ples contained from 19.36 to 49.24 per 
cent of this acid. A sample made ac- 
cording to Easton’s formula yielded 
37.68 grains per fl. oz., and the theoret- 
ical amount is 38 grains. The sp. gr. 
varied from 1.270, in the standard 
sample, to 1.326.-—-Chem. and Drug. 





* Abstract of a paper read by Rob. H. Davies, 


F.LC., F.C.S., and Emil B. Schmidt, Ph.D., at the 
late Brit. Pharm. Conf. 

+** Companion to the British Pharmacopoeia,” 
13th edition, p. 148. 





has free access through A and B to the 


top of the supply tank; it, therefore, | We are informed that a still with con- 


enters, and water flows out of supply 





tank into condenser tank through C. 
This displaces the water in the upper 
part of condenser tank, which ws 
through D into the boiler. This action 
continues till the water has risen in the 
boiler above the lower opening of B, 
thus cutting off the supply of air to 
condenser tank, and so the flow of 
water. Heat is then applied to the 
boiler in any convenient way; boilin, 


soon begins, steam s off throu, 
A and is pba am. ye “tba and de- 


Proportion of Strychnine.—This va- _ livered as distilled water at A’. 


When, by evaporation, the water 
level in the boiler is lowered so as to 
uncover the lower opening of B, the 
air again enters the supply tank 
ana A and B, water flows through 
C, and the water at the top of the con- 
denser tank, now heated by condens- 
ing the steam, passes over into the 
boiler, till the opening of B is again 
closed. This action continues, at in- 
tervals, so long as water remains in 
the supply tank. 

The pe Meaes ogg of this still are: that 
it is extremely simple, and always 
ready for use, upon simply filling and 
heating; requires no setting up, no ad- 
justing of tubes to a water rr for 
condensing ; it requires very little heat, 


| beginning to boil very soon after heat 


| is appli 


, and utilizes waste heat, as 
the process goes on. In the ordinary 
still, the whole mass of water must be 
heated before steam is obtained; in 
this only a stratum less than an inch 
deep, which is replenished by hot 
water, as it boils away, not stopping 
the boiling. It is entirely automatic; 
no attention is necessary from the 
time heat is applied till the supply 


_ tank is empty, or the water in the con- 


coiled, as shown, in the condenser | ee 


tank can be refilled, if desired, with- 
out interrupting the boiling. 
Hot water can be drawn from the 


| boiler without interrupting the boil- 


to the top of the supply tank; C, a | 
pipe, with cock, leading from the | 





ing, and with the result of increasing 
the amount of distilled water yielded. 
It is cheap, its first cost being much 
less than that of a still doing the same 
work; and the heat required being 
less, the cost of running is propor- 
tionately reduced. The size shown in 
cut, with boiler, etc., six inches in 
diameter, is the ordinary druggist’s 
and physician’s size, and will yield a 
quart of distilled water with no atten- 
tion, and any required amount more 
by refilling the supply tank, and draw- 
ing off hot water from the boiler. 
Larger sizes are made for other uses. 


denser tank, fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, and fourteen inches high, has for 
six months furnished distilled water 
and hot water in abundance for from 
ten to seventeen students, in the la- 
boratory of Iowa College, under the 
charge of the inventor.—Scz. Amer. 


American Proprietary Medicines in 
Belgium.* 


My dispatch, No. 37, published in 
No. 25 of Consular Reports, has at- 
tracted some attention from those who 
deal in patent medicines both in the 
United States and in England. I have 
in consequence received many letters 
of inquiry from both countries. I have 
answere unten all those coming 
from the United States. In order to be 
as precise and practical as ible, I 
herewith inclose an advertisement of 
**k* +4%%*%*** Which may give our 
dealers in patent medicines a more 
thorough insight into what is required 
to introduce their goods than any plan 
I could devise. 

*** ******* ore here in full force, 
and have come to stay, by just such a 
method as the simple inclosure is a ke 
to, and which is so well known wit. 
us. The inclosed advertisementt is 
distributed throughout the city, and 
handed to every passer-by. the 
United States, seventy-five persons out 


| of a hundred now refuse such adver- 


tisements when offered them on the 
streets. I have never seen one refused 
here, nor have I ever seen one cast 
aside without being read. 

There is no country, therefore, 
where printer’s ink is more potent. 
In each shop where *** ******* are 
sold, there is also a larger card than 
the one inclosed, on the same style, in- 
dicating that this article is dealt in. 
Since my dispatch No. 27, I am glad to 
see other familiar medicines in win- 
dows here, among them **** *** 


| *** ; wherever one of these medicines 





is seen, Spare gino is Epes the pied 
ing agency, the card, gay and attrac- 
tive enough to catch the eye of the 
passer-by, and call attention to the 
article. : 
The same thing is true also of our 
tobacco, cigars, and ci ttes. The 
Belgians and French take much pride 
in their show-windows, and arrange 
them in a style bordering on the artis- 
tic; and when they can find a chromo 
like that which is given to dealers in 
Richmond Gem Tobacco, or an attrac- 


* From a report by U.S. Consul Geo, C. Tanner, of 
Liege and Verviers. 

+ This advertisement is in the form of an Aineri- 
can flag, 3}¢ by 6¢ inches, with the reading matter 
(in French) on the white stripes. 
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tive card like that which is given by 
the Chicago Cigarette exporters, in 
many instances the article is bought 
so that the show-window may be 
embellished by the advertisement. It 
will be seen by the inclosed advertise- 
ment that *** ******* retains its 
English name, and I would recommend 
this plan to all others. An idea per- 
vades people that things that are for- 
eign superior virtues to those 
found at home, and this is as much 
the case in Belgium as in the United 
States; therefore the foreign name is a 
recommendation. Dispatch No. 27, in 
addition to the letters written to this 
consulate, occasioned a visit from Mr. 
Charles Delacre, a well-known phar- 
macist of Brussels, who deals exten- 


ure to be of the slightest service to 
them, a consul who performs strict] 
his duties, should be spared, as muc 
as possible, unnecessary inquiry, that 
takes up his time, and which requires 





places. This circumstance will reduce | 


the production of oil in a very consid- | 


erable degree. When, further, 4 to 5 
barrels of livers have been used for 
rendering a barrel of _steam-refined 
oil, being the double of what is re- 
page when the liver is fat, it is evi- 

ent that the quantity of all oils will 
be very limited. The poorness of the 
livers will also, no doubt, have influ- 
ence upon the quality of the oil. State- 
ment No. 2 shows the quantity of 
steam-refined oil produced in this sea- 
son in the different catching districts 
compared with the production for the 
preceeding five years. Of oils it is 





merely the steam-refined’cod-liver oil | 


which is exported from here to the 
American market. 


The weather was, as always, some- 
what unfavorable in the beginning of 
the fishing season, but later it was up- 
on the whole very favorable. In all 
there were thirty-two good sea-days, 





erty it causes any medicinal substance 
it properly contains to act more cer- 
tainly, and with greater promptness, 
than perhaps any other vehicle that is 
at present known. 

n adding a medicinal substance to 
soaps, some intelligence should be had 
to properly understand the character 
and compatibility of the several con- 
stituents of each, for there are many © 
drugs that are not suited to mix with 
soap, that will not combine or are de- 
composed and changed by the alkali 
present in all soaps, and which is al- 
ways present in slight excess, else it 
would not do proper duty as a soap; 
for though soaps are not truly soluble 
in water, yet their action in use causes 
an emulsion that has this softening 


: sively in patent medicines, both Amer- According to the official report, 31,- | action and pleasant effect, though it 
qe ican and English. He had a plan to | 200 men have been engaged in the fish- | be washed away with more water, 
mention by which American medicines | ing in Lofodon. Of this number, | leaving scarce a trace of soap behind. 

might be introduced, which I asked | which is the largest ever recorded, | In making a medicated soap, the 

him to write out for me and I would | were 7,800 men _ net-fishers, 19,750 first care should be to have the purest 

submit to the Department, which I | long-line fishers, and 3,650 deep-line _ and cleanest fats or oils that can be 

herewith inclose. I shall offer no | fishers. In 1882, the number of fish- | obtained, and also the best and puvest 

comments thereon, preferring that the | ers amounted to 27,500; in 1881, 26,700; | alkali known, while great skill must 

American dealer should follow hisown | and in 1880, 25,500 men. | be exercised in the making to insure a 

judgment in the matter. The number of vessels present in the | perfect combination, in fact, a thor- 

r. Delacre, I am satisfied, possesses | district was smaller than last year. ough soap; and there are few ready 

all the energy and other requisites for | The largest number is stated to be 583; | made that can be recommended, as 

an intermediary, should the American | last year this reached 666. The num- | sophistication is now a common prac- 

e dealer approve his plans. I beg to | ber of boats amounted to 7,870, which | tice in the making of almost all the 
'@ take this occasion to say to American | is the greatest number ever known to | soaps of commerce. Having such a 
° dealers, that, while it affords me pleas- | have been gathered in Lofoden. soap, the best means of combining the 


remedy is by means of the mill, for it 
can be added without heat, while the 
perfume if used can be combined at 
the same time. All colors as a rule 
should be avoided, unless the drug 




































































4 I, | IL. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF CoD FISH CAUGHT IN || STATEMENT SHOWING THE PRODUCTION OF STEAM-REFINED OIL 
THE DIFFERENT FISHING DISTRICTS. AND THE QUANTITY IN THE DIFFERENT FISHING DISTRICTS COMPARED WITH 
OF GOODS RESULTING THEREOF. | THE PRODUCTION IN THE FIVE YEARS PAST. 
DISTRICTS. | oop rim. PTERTRENNED] wR.) ERO | Doerr, | | | | | | 
Lofoden ....| 16,000,000 850 12,250 | 14,800 || Sondmor..| 100 | 600 | 2,200 | 4,500 | 2,700 | 1,200 
Nordland ...| 4,250,000 | ........ 4,600 | 4,800 | Nordmor .. 50 60 800 1,800 + + 
Nordmor. .| 1,750,000 75 750 | 1,500 | Romsdal .. 20 40 450 950 500 650 
1] 
Romsdal 200,000 20 90 | 80 | Lofoden...| 850 | 1,800 |-2,570 | 8,065 | 2,750 | 3,000 
Sondmor....| 2,200,000 100 1,000 | 2,000 | Nordland..| ......./...eee0 PRPPCR diab et REO 
v7] 1 Finmarken * | 2,100 | 4,000 3.400 3.080 + 
‘ Total ....' 24,500,000 1,045 18,690 | 22,680 1 * Fishing not yet begun. + Unknown. 
for an answer a repetition of what | and thirty-two days when only a part | will give an unpleasant one; then to 
i he has already written. I have no | of the day could be used for fishing. | please the eye a color can be used, but 
° doubt that parties in most instances | The season for catching in Lofoden | care must be taken to have an inert or 
who make these inquiries do so from | lasts from the middle of January to | harmless color, compatible with the 
having seen short and imperfect ex- | the middle of April. Thirteen boats | medicine. ; 
tracts of the report in some journal | were wrecked and seventeen persons | The best and more suitable soaps for 
when, were they to seeitin full, every | were drowned during the catch. medicinal purposes are undoubtedl 
thing would be clear to them. The average prices were 22 kroners* | those made from vegetable oils, suc 
for liver aad 364 for fish roe per barrel, | as olive, palm, and almond oils, though 
Norwegian Cod Fisheries.* | and 233 kroners for raw fish per 100 | mutton tallow would make a very 
sales bisneh eiatadiitns Loled doth pieces. _ | suitable soap combined with any of 
PS gar mylyetag arly 24.500,. | _ 1H gross value of the catch is esti- | the oils named; and if cheapness is 
000 a Bey oat m nifty ee cf | mated at four and four-fifth millions desired, a little resin Will not injure its 
be ie oe - s — a : tig a of kroners, against six and four-fifth | healing qualities, but in some cases 
Selea sas ay ¥o716.000,000. ‘The | Millions in 1882; five and one-tenth in | might prove beneficial, as it enters 
seneon for this considerable falling off | 1881; and six and four-fifth millions in | into many healing salves in the phar- 
pie ed ~2 ~ Karr era abe = 1880. macopeeia. In using palm oil it should 
te a aguer oes arnalive than | , TBe gross average earnings amount | be previously bleached, as the natural 
ore, oo 1 Ay hye mre by | t0 90 kroners for a net-fisher, 200 kro- | color it contains is an objection; this 
% pore cr rel Rone h weather, but tous, | 2¢s fora long-line fisher, and 80 kro- | oil is particularly applicable for medi- 
avg bod to th non that the fish | 2¢tS for a deep-line fisher, against, | cated soaps, but as by itself it becomes 
papas _* “~ ac 4 e respectively, 70 kroners, 340 kroners, | too hard, it is well to add a nut oil or 
a ccieeour « flomde” in auch Taree | 2nd 150 kroners in last year. cotton-seed oil to give it aprons: 5 
pon ply lll such ’arge | The catch in Finmarken has not yet | , It is impossible here to give all the 
as re as pom beli f that th d begun. The rospects for this ee | formulas tor the different medicated 
ne ae once ce ity pa Opens et seem to be this year very doubt _ | soaps, or in fact, even a list of the 
50 Sig. ‘erg for several years | 2be prices of all fish goods have, there- — substances that could be com- 
for want of auffidient food, Im this | fe, Tisen considerably. A barrel of | bined with soap to make euch; vet I 
oason the fish vroved to be oven thin. | Stam-refined oil costs at present $85. | shall try and mention a few ome I 
ner and more meagre than last year. | goq. Vehicle for Medici sounstid menbenme tan eaia of the let- 
‘ ; ps as a Vehicle for cine. I 
300 to 400 fish are required to Alla | | PORE soap alone is a valuable and | Seton che skins bensoin tar, petro 
es barrel with livers, the average quan- convenient remedy for many affec- Sidaneas coal eabholie atid’ iva P heir 
tity needed in the preceding season tions of the skin, causing a softening lieniieee emntiagtitadke ail ph ond 
was about 700 fish; this year it has and soothing influence pleasant to the borax a. part softening i uence. 
raised from 700 to 900, and sometimes — wer vn sight, mancenenentins For disinfection, soap is a good vehicle 
up to 1,500, according to the different psa A oe psa the te dnd pose for menthol and thymol, and other 
*From a report by U. 8. Vice-Consul John C. ’ ete bs ar well-known drugs ; in fact, with suit- 
Pager 4 *1 kroner = $0.26.8. able intelligence the manufacturer 


Isdahl, of Bergen. 
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could maké an endless variety of med- | 


icinal soaps, using the drugs in the 
proper proportion and making them 
all carefully. A mucilage of gum 
tragacanth added to all soaps for medi- 
cinal pu causes them to be more 
emollient, and softens the skin.—R. S. 
Cristiani, in Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter. ; 


Importation of Wines at Bordeaux.* 


THE customs statistics for the first 
three months of 1883, Pen with 
the corresponding period of 1882, give 














the following fi for the importa- 
tion of wines a Beodonnx: 
Bs Pia | 
| FIRST FIRST 
COUNTRIES. | QUARTER | QUARTER 
1882. 
| HECTO- | HECTO- 
| LITERS. | LITERS. 
1 eS Sere | 227,675 | 231,538 
ae | 47,982 | 8,727 
Austria-Hungary, 12,000 6,600 
Other countries.) 115,919 | 69,502 
TR 001i «-.» 403,576 | 316,367 





During 1882, owing to the high pri- 
ces demanded, very little wine was 
brought from Italy. At present there 
is a decided increase in the importation 
of wines from that country. 

Portugal, almost exclusively com- 
prised under the title of ‘‘ other coun- 
tries,” furnishes a large per cent of the 
wine imported, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of Spain. 

The importation of wines into France, 
and especially at Bordeaux, iss i 
increasing. Bordeaux received during 
the first quarter of 1883, 221,468 hecto- 
titers of French wines less than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1882. This is 
a great diminution, and shows how 
poor the last vasioge was in A ney be 

[We were recently informed that an 
American gentleman, beingin Spain, 
took advantage of the occasion of a 
visit to Xeres to buy for his own con- 
sumptiona quantity of sherry. Shortl 








after the purchase he saw at the rail- | 
road depot a number of casks of wine, | 


which, on inspection, proved to have 


come from Cincinnati, Ohio, and bore | 


the brand of a well-known wine mer- 
chant of that city.—Eb. A. D.] 


A Novel Adulterant of Scammony.t 


A SAMPLE which represented a direct | 
importation from Constantinople came | 


into the author’s hand for the purpose 
of analysis. It consisted of several 
small pieces which had 5. gpa been 
broken from large, thick cakes, with 
the object of obtaining a representa- 
tive specimen of the bulk from which 
they weretaken. These were of an uni- 
formly dark, ash-gray color, breaking 
easily and “heap resinous, shiny, 
lack fracture, indistinguable from 
purevirgin gum. Triturated in a mor- 
tar, the pieces were easily reduced toa 
buff-colored powder, somewhat darker 
than what is usually obtained from 
the virgin gum. This powder formed 
a very nice emulsion with water, and 
in other respects appeared quite satis- 
factory. To ether, it yielded 83.8 per 
cent of a nice, amber-brown resin, and 
a decoction of the residue, when cooled, 
was turned blue by iodine, asis usuall 
the case with nearly all commercial 
specimens. The starch thus indicated 
was found by the microscope to be 
wheaten. So far nothing. arose to 





*Report by U.S. Consul Geo. W. Roosevelt, in 
hg States Consular Reports, August, 1883, p. 


+ Read by Michael Conroy, F.C.S., at the late Brit. 
Pharm. Conf. 








create suspicion ; but the resin obtained 
by the extraction with ether had a 
peculiar smell; which recalled the odor 
of the resin prepared from the root by 
means of alcohol, pharmaceutically 
known as scammony resin. Another 
portion of the sample was powdered 
and compared with a sample of true 
virgin powder, and at once revealed the 
presence of the resin prepared from 
the root. This resin will reveal itself 
by its way peculiar and persistent 
leathery odor, while the true gum pos- 
sessed a quite as distinctive sour, 
cheese-like odor. There was no doubt 
that this parcel has been made up of 
some skillip scammony and resin pre- 
pared from the root.—Chem. and Drug. 





SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTON- 
IZER. 


Tas London firm of manufacturing 
pharmacists are offering a convenient 
apparatus for facilitating the peptoniz- 
ing of milk, which needs no description 
beyond the illustration here given, 
which may also serve as a hint for 
some of our own manufacturers of 
druggists’ sundries. 


Preservation of Medical Plants.* 


Boru the practising and pharmaceu- 
tical branches of the medical profes- 
sion are arses as to the advantages of 
fresh medicinal herbs over the same 
substances in a dried condition, and a 
= process which would supply 
fresh herbs all the year round has long 
been a desideratum. The physician 
complains of the inferior physiological 
activity of the tincture made from the 
dried leaves: for example, tincture of 
hyoscyamus made from the fresh 
leaves will, if dropped into the eye, 
cause marked dilatation of the pupil; 
whereas the tincture made from the 
dried leaves causes no such reaction. 
He knew an instance where such tinc- 

ture was returned with a query 

whether it was not tincture of 
belladonna. The late Mr. Dono- 
van, of Dublin, had a tincture 
of digitalis which was much re- 
lied on. In making this tincture 
he brought the alcohol to where 
the fox-glove was growing, took 
the plant from the ground, 
bruised it, and plunged it into 
the spirit. He maintained that 
tinctures, to use his own words, 

‘‘should be made from the live 

plant.” The author doubted if 

ethylic alcohol extracted the 
= virtues of all herbs; said that 

= the manufacture of black drop 
had been revived in Dublin; wished that 

lycerin and alcohol had been ordered 
for the preservation of juices; and 
stated that green extracts strictly P. B. 
would not keep through the winter. 
A supply of herbs preserved in a prac- 
tically fresh condition throughout the 
year would therefore be very valuable. 

The herbs in a perfectly fresh state 
were bruised to a pulp in a mortar, 
and placed in g bottles, well 
tamped down; the stopper was forced 

in so as to exclude every par- 























37 |ticle of air, and the top encased 





























eZ \ — > -c” Jin beeswax softened heat. 
f- = 2~ = == y)8 |The bottles were buried in the 
== 7 9 ground at a — of three feet; 
—~ eg eee ~., ~C% VJ and so treated, belladonna, coni- 
j oe = |B Jum and other herbs kept for 
D t — === —— four months perfectly sweet and 
“ eA° ‘i fit for pharmaceutical purposes. 
. <a 


The bottled herbs would probably 
keep for six or even eight months, 
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DRYING OVEN. 
ASIMPLE form of drying oven, suited 


to pharmaceutical uses, is described in - 


the Photographic News: 

A,A represents a box or cupboard, 
with shelves placed alternately like 
baffle-plates; B, B, B, B, movable trays 
or dishes holding dried calcium chlo- 
ride; C, C, C, C, the coated glass plates, 
resting in grooves, so that the gelatin- 
ous coating shall be directed down- 
wards towards the calcium chloride; 
D, a bent tube, which is so heated by 
the lamp, E, as to cause the same air 
to circulate continually in the direction 
indicated by the arrows; F, F, a dotted 
space showing the position of chloride 
of calcium box in another form of the 
apparatus. : 

at form of the apparatus in which 
the trays containing chloride of cal- 
cium are replaced by a receptacle in 
the place indicated by dotted lines (F 
F) is_especiall i 
case the air is desiccated just before it 
is heated by the lamp, an obviously 
advantageous arrangement. 





Imitation Amber.—Roessler’s recipe 
is to melt one —_ of rosin (colopho- 
nium), then add two parts, by weight, 
of shellac. When the mixture be- 
comes sufficiently fluid, one part of 
white rosin, which should be clear as 
water, is then added. 


effective, as in this, 


ailure is at once rendered evi- 
; dent by the spots of mildew ap- 
pearing in the vegetable. 

The factors of the decomposition of 
vegetables were the putrefactive germs 
contained in the air, the actinic rays 
of the sun, heat, and moisture; and 
their comparative influence was shown 
by some experiments. 

This method is indispensable for medi- 
cinal herbs which must be used in the 
fresh state, such as Galium Aparine, 
which is now much employed as a 
dressing for ulcers and cancers. It is 
bruised fresh, made into a kind of 
poultice, and placed upon the sore, but 
a bottle once opened, like a bottle of 
claret, must immediately be made use 
of.—Chem. and Drug. 


Eruption from Chlorate of Potassium. 


STELWAGEN records the case of a pa- 
tient suffering from mucous patches of 
secondary syphilis for whom tablets of 
chlorate of potassium of five grains each 
were prescribed. Four days later a 
roaleflins: pens and papular erup- 
tion e its appearance over the bac 
and neck. There were no subjective 
symptoms. The possibility of mercury 
pestis produced this eruption was 
carefully excluded. The eruption dis- 
appeared two days after discontinuing 
a drug, but reap d on three other 
occasions, when the chlorate of potas- 
sium was administered for experimen- 
tal purposes.—Med. Record. 


* abstract of a paperread by Prof. F. J. B. Quin- 
lan M D., at the iate Brit. Pharm. Conf. 


pene manipulation, but the 
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German Paraffin. 


Ir will be remembered that the | 
new German Pharmacopceia directs | 


paraffin ointment to be made by 


mixing liquid paraffin and solid val | 
y 


raffin. The latter was required 
the Pharmacopeia to respond to 
such rigorous tests that no specimen 
found in the market at the time when 
the Pharmacopeeia made its appens- 
ance would stand the test. S 
afterwards, however, the efforts of the 
manufacturers to produce such articles 
were crowned with 


andsince then the products in question | 


have been still further improved ; so 
much indeed that they stand even 
more rigorous tests than the Pharma- 


copeeia re 

Prof, iickiger reports that the 
liquid oye made by Carl Hell- 
frisch 


boiling point higher than 360° C. 


When in contact with sulphuric acid | 
of spec. gr. 1.840, at the temperature | 


of the water-bath, for several days, 


and frequently shaken, it assumes a | 


tint which can only be called yellow- 
ish, but scarcely brownish. 

The solid paraffin of the same firm 
does not melt under 80° C., has spec. 


gr. 0.918 at 18.75° C. and resists the | 


action of sulphuric acid as well as 
the liquid paraffin.— Pharm. Zeit., No. 
48. 





COLCORD’S BOTTLE-TAP. 


THIS appliance, invented by Mr. J. 
W. Colcord, of Lynn, Mass., is a de- 
cided improvement upon the various 
taps heretofore in use. It consists of 
a threaded tube, ams with a gim- 
let-pointed tip, which facilitates its in- 
troduction. through the cork, but 
which, when once through the cork, 
drops to the bottom of the bottle, or is 

ushed out by the draft-tube. The 

raft-tube passes through a rubber 
packing at the top of the threaded 
tube, and has a stop cock which con- 
trols the escape of the contents of the 
bottle. Attached to the side of the 
threaded tube by means of rubber 
tubing is an air-ball with valves, 
which enables the pressure in the in- 
terior of the bottle to be kept up to 
any degree requisite. The improve- 
ment upon other taps consists in the 
fact that the draft tube can be pushed 
to the bottom of any ordinary bottle. 
The bottle can always stand on its base 
and does not require to be held bottom 
upward, while the contents are being 
drawn; thus rg oy} the glass to be 
held instead of the bottle. There is 
no risk of loss of from careless 
opening of the tap, while the bottle is 


erect. Moreover, with other styles of 
taps, it is the filling the space | 
above the fluid which exerts the > 


ortly | 


moderate success; | 


Co., in Offenbach, has the 
spec. gr. 0.858 at 21° C. and has its | 


| pressure requisite to drive out the con- 
tents, and all the gas thus liberated 
from the beverage correspondingly 
lessens the amount contained by it. 
Oftentimes this deprives the beverage 
of just the element which renders its 
use desirable. When the contents of 
| a bottle have been cooled to render it 
| more agreeable, the expansion of its 
| gas is considerably lessened and may 


its expulsion. All these difficulties are 


_ than is ordinarily foun 


not be equal to the force required for | 


| avoided in this tap here described. | 


The pressure is always under control, 
‘ and may be made sufficient to hold 
the carbonic acid in the liquid, thus 
po ua its properties until the last 
is used. 


The Way to Study Prescriptions. 
‘“Two precautions will greatly limit 


waste of time over studying prescrip- 
' tions. The first is never to learn a 


| ble to augment such study by an inter- 
| est in some particular case, neglecting 


rhoea, and in none of these cases has 
the inflammatory action tage deeper 

in a simple 
ease of this disease. This preventive 
action will, as a matter of course, ren- 
der far less probable that disagreeable 
but common accompaniment of gonor- 
poms epididymitis.—Cin. Lan. and 

inic. 


Poisoning by Citrate of Caffeine. 


The Practitioner gives the report of 
a case where the patient took 3i. of 
citrate of caffeine in powder, which 
was dispensed by mistake for Bishop’s 


| effervescent preparation. In fifty min- 


utes, he complained of burning in the 


' throat and giddiness, with vomiting 


prescription excepting in connection | 
with the study of some particular dis- | 
| ease or Symptom, and as far as possi- | 


| nitro-glycerin with digitalis. 


even, sometimes, routine work tolearn | 
| all about a case which offers itself to | 


the notice. 
to make the personal acquaintance of 
each drug and chemical before learnin, 

to write for it. After having dissolve 

a teaspoonful of chlorate of potash in 
a tumbler of water, it is easy to learn 
to write a prescription for the same, 
and the subject of materia medica 


would be shorn of much of its difficulty | 
if a little time were occasionally taken | 
from the note-book to be spent in the | 


| drug-store, or in mixing at home the 


drugs bought by the student, if only to | 


| be thrown away. Time and money 
spent in this way are not wasted, and 
a few prescriptions, first met with ina 
medical journal, and then studied in 
this practical way, will remain in the 
memory when the hundred in the 
note-book shall have been forgotten.” — 

| Editorial in Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 


Paper Gas Pipes. 


| ‘THESE are made by passing an end- 
_ less strip of hemp paper, the width of 
' which equals the length of the tube, 
through a bath of melted asphalt, 
and then rolling it tightly and 
smoothly on a core, to give the re- 
quired diameter. When the num- 
ber of layers thus rolled is sufficient 


The second precaution is | 





to afford the desired thickness, the | 


' tube is strongly compressed, the out- 


the whole cooled in water. When 
cold, the core is drawn out, and the in- 
side served with a waterproofing com- 
position. In addition to being ab- 


cheaper than iron, these pipes have 
great strength; for, when the sides 
are scarcely three-fifths of an inch 
thick, they will withstand a pressure 
of more than fifteen atmospheres. If 
buried underground, they will not be 
broken by settlement, nor when vio- 
lently shaken or jarred. The material 
being a bad conductor of heat, the 
pipes do not readily freeze. 


Herniaria Glabra in Cystitis. 


HERNIARIA GLABRA, besides heiag of 
benefit in acute cystitis of the neck of 
the bladder, has been used successfully 
in chronic cystitis, and in the bladder 
and urethral troubles attendant upon 
certain conditions of the womb and 
vagina. 

t seems also to possess an important 
preventive action in cases of gonor- 
rhoea, 7. e., it limits the inflammation 
to the anterior, portion of the urethra, 
and renders less liable the extension of 
the disease to the deeper part of the 
urethra and appendages, and the 
bladder. It has been used by one 
physician in thirty cases of gonor- 





solutely tight and smooth, and much wherein its usefulness is consi 


and purging, and abdominal pain. The 
intellect was clear, though he was 
almost paralyzed and_ trembling; 
pulse 120, and patient in a state of 
collapse. Animal charcoal, nitrite 
of amyl, and ether finally produced 
vomiting, which was followed by the. 
administration. of one-minim doses of 
At the 
end of nine hours he came out of 
the collapse and recovered in three 
days. 





BURGESS’ AIR-COMPRESSOR. 


In April, 1880, we described an ap- 
paretae for compressing air so as to 
urnish a steady stream under a pres- 
sure of five to fifteen pounds to the 
— inch, such as is required for 
blow - pipes, filter- pumps, atomizers, 
and a variety of work about laborato- 
ries and _ physicians’ offices. Through 


: 4 i | the kindness of Mr. J. Elliot Shaw, 
side sprinkled with fine sand, and | 154 go. 4th strect, Philadelphia, the 


maker of these compressors, we have 
had an opportunity for examining a re- 
cent modification of the a 
iderabl 

increased. As will be seen in the ad- 
joining illustration, it consists of a 
short pump, worked by a foot-treadle, 
which forces air into a stout metallic 
reservoir. Less than a minute suffices 
to give a pressure of ten pounds to the 
square inch, and a P eet cos is 
arranged so as to indicate any degree 
from one to twenty pounds. The re- 
servoir is strong enough to resist a 
greater pressure than can be attained 
by the pumping apparatus, as ordi- 
narily used. To prevent leakage when 
the reservoir has once been filled, a 
stop-cock (seen, in the illustration, be- 
low the reservoir), can be closed; and 
with a pressure of ten to twelve pounds, 
there will be air enough in the reser- 
voir to keep up a spray, with a good 
atomizer, for ten minutes. A handle 
on the top of the air-chamber enables 
the apparatus to be moved from place 
to place. The whole weighs but twelve 
pounds, and costs somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $18.00. This is much 
cheaper than the other forms of air-com- 
— in qoverel use, and it seems to 

e a urable and far more effi- 
cient. 
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into existence throughout the United 
States, and articles on therapeutical 
subjects were more generally pub- 
lished, NEW .REMEDIES became a 
monthly, and gradually omitting all 
but the more important matter re- 
lating to therapeutics, increased, in the 
same proportion, that relating to phar- 
macy and medical chemistry. At the 
time of this change to a monthly issue, 
there existed in this country but two 
other journals relating in any consider- 
able degree to pharmacy, and the suc- 


cess which at once followed the adop- | 
tion of the new form was sufficient | 


evidence of the need for just such a 
magazine as was then offered to the 
drug trade. This success was so evi- 
dent in the case of NEw REMEDIEs that 
it is doubtless one of the reasons for 
the rapid development of pharmaceuti- 
cal journalism in this country during 
the past ten years, so that now there is 


no country in the world whose phar- 


maceutical literature is more widely 
read or more highly esteemed. 
As time passed, the title New REME- 


| DIES became to some extent a misno- 


mer, for while due attention has been 
given to the very numerous novelties 


> Al UG- in materia medica, much more space 
Gist, such as subscriptions, advertise- | 


has been devoted to writings upon 
newly-discovered properties of old 
remedies and to the correction of false 
information respecting the nature and 
uses of things already more or less 
familiar to pharmacists and physicians. 





and to adopt a size of page which will 
permit the displaying of matter, such 
as may be found in our advertising 
pages, and at the same time enable the 
a to be held by the reader in one 
and, or laid upon its side on a shelf 
without overlapping the edge of the 
latter so far as to risk falling or obscure 
whatever may be placed on a shelf be- 
low. Another advantage in the size of 
page selected is the opportunity af- 
forded for arranging illustrations. Not 
unfrequently it happens that illus- 
trations must be rejected because they 
cannot be conveniently, or without 
considerable expense, reduced to the 
limits of a small page, or that the 
illustrations of an article have to be 
placed on succeeding es because 
there is not room enough on one, and 
reference and comparison of parts is 
thereby rendered more troublesome. 
Some years ago the type used was 
long primer and brevier, but for the 
sake of gaining space for more matter, 


| the use of the former was abandoned, 


and brevier alone was used. In mak- 
ing the new changes, the size now 
adopted is between the two, viz., bour- 
geois, and an entirely new supply of 


type with a large face has been spe- 

cially procured for the p F 
Although the number o has 

been reduced to twenty in issue, 


| it will be found, by careful examina- 


Moreover, it may be said that, owing | 
| the AMERICAN DRUGGIST is not without 
| its interest for subscribers. It may be 


to the adoption of the title ‘‘Ngw 


| REMEDIES” by certain dealers in drugs 
in this country and abroad, as a head- | 


In accordance with our announce- | 


ment last month, several important 
changes have been made in the form 


and arrangement of this journal, | 
which, it is believed, will increase its | 
value to all who are connected with it. | 


The first of these alterations, and the 


one which will probably first attract | 


attention, is the change of name. 
Rather more than twelve years ago, 
when the journal was first issued, the 
attention of physicians and pharma- 
cists had been but lately directed to 
the discovery of several new and valu- 
able medicinal agents. The study of 
therapeutics, which for many years 
had languished, owing to the activity 
of research in the field of pathology, 
began to receive a greater share of at- 
tention, and the opportunity arose for 
a magazine which should give a quar- 
terly summary of advances in pharma- 
ecology. After more than four years 
of existence in this form, during which 
time numerous medical journals came 


ing for their advertisements, there has 
been, among a certain number of per- 
sons, an impression that the journal is 


other enterprising drug firm. Those 
who are in the least degree familiar 
with its contents need not be told 
that this has never been the case. 
Again, pharmacists who have reason 
to look with no pleasurable emotions 


tion, that, owing to the increase in the 
size of the page, the amount of matter 
has also been somewhat increased. 

The above estimate does not include 
the reading matter on the ovewrns 
pages, which, if added to the text o 
the journal proper, doubles the reading 
matter in each number. 

Aside from the advantage accruing 
to advertisers froni having their no- 
tices adjoining reading matter, the 
introduction of this novel feature of 


| gaid here that this additional 


matter is not intended to be conside 
as coming strictly within the text of 
the journal proper, but at the same 


| time it is intended to supply, in this 


upon the ‘‘new remedies” which they | 


have been induced to purchase on the 


scriptions. 
uncalled for on their crowded shelves, 
can hardly be expected to favor a pub- 
lication which, by its title, seems to 
promise only additional occasions for 


emptying their pockets and still further | 


increase their stock of comparatively 
useless wares; and it ma 


resumed that the jou has thus far 


may have _— 


e new tit 


ired. 
e will be entirely in ac- | 


readily be , 


published in the interest of one or an- | depertnens, Ss ee 


eral interest, to be preserved or not, as 
the subscriber may choose. 

Another feature of this journal is 
the number and variety of illustra- 
tions. Since its introduction there 
have been few medicinal plants or 
pharmaceutical appliances of notable 
value which have not been illustrated 
in its pages, and this feature continues 
to be one which distinguishes it from 


strength of one or two physicians’ pre- | fll oper _journats Sis Stem. 


but which have since stood | 


There is always a limited number of 
readers who fail to see in a large ad- 
vertising patronage controlled by a 
journal, any advan for themselves, 

ut are inclined to find fault in pro- 
portion as the advertisements increase. 

If this increase were secured by cor- 
respondingly reducing the reading- 
matter, there might well be reason for 


L , 1 : _ such dissatisfaction; but when, on the 
ourished in spite of its title rather | 
| than on account of any confidence it 


| cord with the spirit of the text, which | 
| in the future, as in the past, will aim 
towards the education of its readers | 
and the advancement of the best pro- | 


fessional and commercial interests of 
the druggists of this country. 

Next, as toits size. It isa matter of 
experience with publishers that for the 


| purposes of advertisers a certain size 


| of page is most desirable. 


| pages are small they necessitate the 


use of less matter or the employment 
of additional pages; both alternatives 
being more or less objectionable. On 
the other hand, a journal which ex- 


| ceeds a certain size becomes awkward 
| for the reader and occupies too much 
space to admit of its being kept on the | 


ordinary book-shelf. It has been the 


intention of the publishers of the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST to avoid extremes 


contrary, the number of es of text 
remains the same, the addition of ad- 
vertisements serves as a source of 
revenue whereby the character of the 
text can be improved. This is true of 


| all journals, the ones ranking highest 


When | 





in excellence being, as a rule, the ones 
which are Most largely patronized as 
advertising mediums ; and it is likewise 
true that it is only such as possess a 
large advertising patronage that can 
afford, for any considerable time, to 
incur great expense in improving the 
uality of reading matter, or in paying 
‘or expert work. 

As it is, counting the entire amount 
of reading matter in each issue, there 
is no druggist’s journal in the world 
which furnishes anything like the 
same amount of reading matter, or 
which costs the subscriber so little, 
as the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 

Respecting the future we have rarely 
made promises, feeling that the course 
of the journal in the past and the fa- 
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vor with which it has been received, 
both at home and abroad, should serve 
asa sufficient guarantee of its merits. 
Numerous letters of approval from 


the effects of reckless business meth- 
ods upon legitimate trade. It will be 


| but a question of time how long any 


subscribers and advertisers have been | 
received, but have never been publish- | 


ed, because we have believed that the 
journal should speak for itself. Such 
etters are, however, highly gratifying 
to both the editors-and gr cyom: ing and 
when accompanied with friendly criti- 
cism and eeesons calculated to in- 
crease the value of the journal, are 
doubly acceptable. We shall also wel- 
come, at all times, the receipt of com- 
munications on topics of interest to 
druggists, whether they relate to the 
scientific or commercia 


expense to illustrate whatever may be 
capable of such treatment. 

pecial pains will always be taken 
by the Editors to answer queries relat- 
ing to subjects coming within the 
province of the journal, and druggists 
and their employees, who meet with 
problems at the prescription counter 
or in the manufacturing department, 
will confer a favor upon the trade gen- 
erally by sending them, with such 
comment as they please, to the 
‘‘Queries” department of the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST. 

Manufacturers and inventors who 
have novelties of interest to the drug 
trade, are always welcome to the gra- 
tuitous use of our columns, providing 
the wares are not secret and that 
they have not already been noticed or 
advertised elsewhere. 

In conclusion, we wish our readers 
and patrons, ney 3 Life, Prosperity, 
and a Happy New Year. 





* Join or Die.” 

Durine the closing period of the 
revolutionary war, when independent 
States were contending for ‘State 
Rights,” and the formation of a stable 
federal government seemed to be im- 


hases of the | 
trade, and shall spare neither labornor | 


perilled, a flag appeared which bore in | 


its centre a serpent divided into thir- 
teen parts, and above it the motto, 
Join oR Dik. The motto became a 
rallying-cry, and before many months 
had passed, the confederation of the 
thirteen States was accomplished. 

This preface may serve to introduce 
a communication from Geo. J. Sea- 

bury, which lately appeared in our es- 
teemed cotemporary, the Weekly Drug 
News, in which the writer suggests a 
remedy for cutting prices of propri- 
etary articles in the drug trade. The 
suggestion is by far the best one that 
has yet been offered for the considera- 
’ tion of pharmacists in large cities, 
where the evil is, as yet, the greatest. 
There is no doubt, as the question now 
stands, that something must be done, or 
fully half of those now engaged in the 
business of selling drugs and medicines 
must turn their energies and capital 
into other channels in order to earn a 
livelihood. Pharmacists must, in fact, 
*‘ Join or Die.” 

The plan proposed is as follows: An 
association of pharmacists is to be or- 
ganized in New York, with stock to 
the amount of $10,000, in shares of $10 
each, to be taken by its members. A 
store is to be occupied as near as 
— to each pharmacist who is 

nown to be a “‘scalper,” and placed 

_ under the management of a committee 
with power to regulate prices and 
purchase goods. The ‘“scalper’s” 
prices are to be systematically “cut ” 
in the association stores, perambula- 
tory placards are to be kept on the 
blocks adjoining, day and night, and 
every honorable means is to be used 
to induce the public to patronize the 
association stores in preference to those 





of the offending pharmacists. No | 


matter how much the latter may 
reduce prices, the association stores are 
to go still lower, and corresponding 
goods are to be given away, if need be, 
together with a tract which teaches 


private dealer can continue the war- 


fare, and in the end he will be com- | 
pelled, sooner or later, to accede to the | 


terms of the Protective Union. 


To render the ‘‘scalper’s” career 


more brief, it is also proposed that 
manufacturers shall be solicited to fur- 
nish goods at specially low rates to the 
association store, and to refuse them, 
at any price, to the offending dealer. 


dium, 20 mercury, 17 zinc, and 13 of 


ee 
Toilet articles include 100 varieties of 
soap, 100 perfume extracts, and 25 
colognes, and 45 kinds of paper are 
used in various ways. 

The most popular forms of patent 
medicines (not including those in pills, 
elixirs, lozenges, liniments, etc.) are 
cures, of which there are 60; next 
come 50 balsams, 48 remedies, 37 bit- 
ters, 28 foods, 26 tonics, 24 cordials, 


| 21 drops, 20 restorers, 18 cigarettes, 16 


The advantage that would accrue to | 
the manufacturer in assisting to stop | 


the cutting by independent stores is so 
evident that no difficulty is likely to be 
encountered in this direction. hen, 
at last, the object has been accom- 
plished, and the ‘‘scalper” has been 


convinced of the error of his way, the | 


association store can be closed. 

The proposer of this plan gives, in 
some detail, figures which show that 
such united action is the only course 
which can save the retail trade gen- 
erally from great financial losses, and 
that its cost is so much below the pro- 
spective losses, in case the present con- 
dition of affairs continues, that it is 
really trivial in amount. 





National College of Pharmacy. 


THERE is trouble ahead for the Na- | 


of Pharmacy. 


tional a ton 
: e College 


ington, D. 


in Wash- | 
having ad- | 


mitted, as a pupil, Mr. O. M. Atwood, | 
a colored man, all but eight of its class | 


of forty-six students rose in a body, 
and, under the leadership of the presi- 


dent of the college association, left the | 


hall. 
This, we believe, is the first time in 
the history of pharmaceutical educa- 


color has been made a basis for dis- 
crimination as to who should have the 
advantage of education in pharmacy, 
and in this instance, be it observed, 
the college authorities are not at fault. 

It is asking a great deal of those who 
control the school that they should re- 
fuse to accede to the demands of the 
seceding students, and it is an addition- 
al source for regret that such an affair 
should have occurred in the capital of 


a nation that recognizes no distinction - 


of race in civil rights—that is to say, 
it was so before the hoodlum decided 
that ‘‘ the Chinese must go.” 

We hope, however, that no con- 


| is asked for. 


sarsaparillas, 13 hair dyes, and 11 pads. 

Among the odd articles sometimes 
sold by druggists are a arti- 
ficial eyes, bath brick, bladders, bath- 
tubs, cock-roaches, candles, coffee- 
—_ cushions, cigars, crutches, diapers, 
ice, fertilizers, fire-crackers, fishing 
tackle, garlic, -ginger-bread nuts, 
games, goggles, gun-powder, hones, 
ndian clubs, insoles, jewelry, lanterns, 
lenses, magnets, marbles, matches, mus- 
lin, necklaces, oatmeal, pillows, pins, 
teak gen postage stamps, putty, rab- 
its’ paws, rattles, razors, reels, rock- 


ets, rods, sawdust, sheeting, shot, 
slates, spectacles, stockings, tacks, 
thimbles, tidies, torpedoes, towels, 


tumblers, watches, and wadding. 





Gombault’s Balsam. 


SINCE our forms were ready for the 
press, we are in receipt of the follow- 
ing correspondence from Mr. §. S. 
West, of Cleveland: 

In your December number, under 
“ Hormule and Information Wanted,” 
the formula for ‘‘ Gombault’s Balsam” 
Being familiar with cer- 


| tain circumstances, I will say, Mr. M. 


cession will be made to such a spirit | 


as these age a students have 
shown, and that the College will 


be able to convince them by fair argu- | 
ment and moderate action that civil | 


rights and social rights are quite dif- 
ferent matters, and that their course is 


utterly unworthy of honorable gentle- 


men. 





Articles Sold in Drug Stores. 


‘‘ THE Druggists’ Pocket Price Book,” | 


just issued, by Mr. Benjamin Lillard, is 
supposed to contain most of the more 
important articles sold by the trade in 
this country. Some seven thousand 
items are named, of which the two 


largest letters are Pand S, each naying 


1,476 lines or 41 pages. Next are B, 


and E, with over 1,000ineach. The re- | 


mainder are comparatively small, ex- 
cepting T, with 648, L, with 504, and 
O and R, each with 468 lines. 

About 300 kinds of cage’ Fart pills 
are mentioned, showing this to be the 
most popular form of taking medicine. 
Next come plasters, ointments, and 
elixirs, each 100. Also 90 kinds of lini- 
ments, 75 lozenges, 20 troches, 30 cap- 
sules, 40: salves, and 15 teas. There 
are 65 acids, 60 essences, 140 fluid ex- 
tracts, 100 solid extracts, 200 oils, 100 
powders, 30 solutions, 160 syrups, 140 
tinctures, 70 waters, and 60 wines. 


J. Lawrence, of the firm of Lawrence, 


tion in the United States where sex or | Williams & Co., of Cleveland, 0O., 


some four years ago proceeded to 
Paris, France, to purchase the formula 
of the balsam from Mons. J. E. Gom- 
bault (ex-veterinary surgeon of the 
French Government Stud), and he in- 
formed me he offered a fabulous 
price for it, but all to no purpose; it 
could not be obtained, and so closely is 
the formula guarded that Mons. Gom- 
bault prepares it himself only, and is so 
cautious that even his employés do not 
know the composition of it. Mr. Law- 
rence, however, purchased the sole 
control of the article in the United 
States and Canada, and has it shipped 
to him from Paris in large iron drums, 
holding from sixty to seventy gallons 
and bottles it for sale. Therefore 
think it scarcely worth while to look 
up its composition, as in all probability 
it cannot be obtained. 





National Retail Drug Association. 


We have reserved for this issue the 
circular of the Executive Committee 
of the National Retail Drug Associa- 
tion, which our readers will find on 
pages 77 and 79 of the advertisements, 





SrincE our last number was issued, 
Michigan pharmacists have effected an 
excellent State organization, and we 
wer next look for a model pharmacy 
aw. 





THE second annual exhibition of 
bottlers’ supplies, machinery, etc., 
which is to be held in the building of 
the American Institute, on Third ave., 
between 63d and 64th sts., in this city, 


| on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of 


BA cer ang products comprise 130 roots, | 
70 herbs, 60 barks, 50 gums, 45 seeds, | 
40 leaves, and 25 flowers. Minerals are | 


represented by 45 compounds of iron, 
40 of magnesium, 40 potassium, 80 so- 


December, will undoubtedly be one of 
the most interesting displays of the 
kind that has ever been made. 





THE Retail Drug Trade, having aided 
the manufacturers to secure the re- 
peal of the stamp tax on proprietary 
medicines and perfumes, find that the 
prices of these articles remain the 
same as before, and that the only per- 
sons who have derived any advantage 


| from the proceeding are the said man- 
ufacturers. ~ 
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Practical Hints for Making Cider 
and other Fruit Wines. 

Ir the cider or fruit-wine is intended 
for sale, particular care must be taken 
to remove every trace of rotten fruit, 
which always causes a —_ eeable 
taste and eventually produces a 
cloudiness. If hard fruits are to be 
worked, it is best to let them lie for 
some time, until they become softer, 
when they may be more readily com- 
minuted and expressed. The contact 
with iron is to be avoided as much as 
possible; at least no iron tool or nail 
must be allowed to be long in contact 
with the fruit or the expressed liquid, 
as it is thereby rendered green, gray 
or black. A superior product is ob- 
tained if the fruit is thoroughly com- 
minuted, particularly if crushed. 
Some mills are so constructed that 
they only tear the fruit in pieces. If 
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| grammes (154 


each, a little sugar, and allowing them 
to lie. It is important to use the 
proper amount. of sugar; if too little 
is used, the product does not effervesce 
sufficiently ; if too much is taken, the 
secondary fermentation is so strong 
that many bottles will burst. This 
latter also happens usually, if unfer- 
mented must is filled in bottles. For 
an ordinary champagne bottle, 10 
ins) of sugar may be 
taken. It is t to proceed as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 400 grammes (14 avoir. 
ounces) of sugar in enough water to 
make the solution measure one liter , 
Into each bottle 





(34 fluid ounces). 


| pour about 25-30 cm. (say one fluid 
| ounce) of the solution, and fill up with | 


carefully used, troughs with revolving | 


mill-stones are preferable to many of 


the mills sold in the market. If the 
fruit was sound and fresh, it is gener- 
ally preferable to let the crushed mass 


stand for one or two days, before ex- 
pressing; stirring, and mixing it 
occasionally, and carefully covering it 


to exclude the air as much as possible. | 


If water is to be added, this should be | 


poured upon the expressed residue, | 
and allowed to remain for twenty-four | 


hours, when it should be separated by 
pressure. For every hectoliter (264 
gall.) of water thus added, about 
twenty pounds of white sugar must be 
added to the must if the product is to 
keep well. It is much better to add 
sugar before the process of fermenta- 
tion sets in, than to add brandy or 
alcohol afterwards. The sugar is of 
course partly converted, during the 
fermentation, into alcohol. 

Should the must, after a few days, 
not be in active fermentation, some 
well-crushed, thoroughly sound fruit 
(apples, pears, etc.) is to be added to 
the cask (one-half pailful for each 
hectoliter) and allowed to remain until 
the fermentation is over. If the cask 
is not quite full, the access of air or 
rather the renewal of the air over the 
liquid must be prevented as much as 
possible, by covering the bung-hole 


with a of sand or other suitable 
material. a fresh lot of must can 
be poured in, so as to fill the cask, 


during the ensuing ten or twelve days, 
there will be but little danger of acetic 
acid being generated. It is a risky 
matter to let must remain longer than 
ten or twelve days in a partly filled 
eask; acetic fermentation usually oc- 
curs in this case. 

As soon as the principal fermenta- 
tion slackens, and the larger portion 
of the yeast has deposited, the must is 
let off into a well-cleaned and slightly 
sulphured cask (fumigated with a 
very small piece of sulphur). If the 
must, after a while, is found no longer 
to ferment, two pounds of best sugar 
are added. The cask is to be kept as 
full as ible, and when the fermen- 
tation is complete, to be well bunged. 
Long bungs, dipping 
even when the cask is not quite full, 
are better than short ones. 

If it is desired tomakea good deal of 
must from a small quantity of fruit, 
for home use, this may be done in the 
following manner. e well-crushed 
fruit (say about 200 pounds) is mixed 
with sugared water (30 pounds for 
each hectoliter, or 264 .), allowed 
to stand four days with occasional 
stirring and being well covered, and 
then expressed. The residue is now 
again mixed with water (50 liters or 
13} gall.), let stand two days and 
again expressed. The liquids are 
mixed and treated like other must. 
Of course, this watered liquid is not 
intended for sale as genuine must. 

Sparkling cider is made by proceed- 
ing as above stated, then putting the 
must, when it has fully fermented and 
become clear, into bottles containing, 


into the must | 


| in absolute alcohol or ether. 





must. For sparkling cider only such | 
must as contains but a trifling quan- 
tity of acid, can be used.—J. Nessler, 
in Ind. Bl., 20, 188. 

















was at first a light sleep, then more pro- 
found, lasting from two and a to 
three hours without further results, 
and slight spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles. The respiration or circulation 
was not affected. 


Panklastit. 


THIS is the name of a new explosive, 
composed of disulphide of carbon and 
hyponitric acid, which latter is pro- 
duced by heating nitrate of lead. It 
can be ignited by fulminate or gun- 
powder, but not by a blow or by heating . 
to 200° C. It is said to be more power- 
ful than dynamite. 

The mixture burns in the air with a 
brilliant white light, and may be used 
for illuminations; it is then called 
‘‘selenophanit.” For this purpose, it 
is best to allow both liquids to flow 
through narrow tubes, each separately , 


| into a dish used as burner, which must 
' be properly cooled. The luminosity of 
| the mixture is greatly augmented by 


dissolving a little phosphorus in the 
bisulphide; in this case, it is called 


| “ heliophanit.”—Chem. Centralbl, xiv., 
558. 


Dried Moss as a Dressing. 
Dr. HaGEporN, of Magdeburg, has 


| for six months employed, with the best 


results, freshly-dried swamp moss as a 
dressing in nearly all his operations 
and wounds. During the winter, he 


| took it from under snow and ice, dried 
| it, and let it remain in an oven, at a 
| temperature of 105° to 110°, for an 


A NEW POWDER BLOWER. 


A NEw powder blower, made by J. U. 
Lloyd, of Cincinnati, after the sugges- 
tion of Dr. E. E. Sattler, is descri 
in the Lancet and Clinic. It is in- 
tended for the application of boric 
acid, iodoform, cylic acid, alum, 
etc., in powder, to the throat, ears, 
nasal and other cavities. The illustra- 
tion renders a long description unne- 
c ; it will suffice to say that com- 
pression of the elastic bulb fills the 
chamber with a cloud of powder, 
which is then expelled with consider- 
able force through the nozzle. 


Action of the Extract of Gua- 
chamaca. 


M. Scurprer (Idene) thinks that 
in this extract he has found a sub- 
stitute for curare, having all its pro- 

rties without presenting any of its 

angers. 

The hamaca belongs to the fam- 
ily of the Apocynacee; the ac ive prin- 
ciple is to be found in the bark. The 
extract is dark brown, resinous, it is 
slightly soluble in water, but not at all 
There ex- 
ists a great resemblance between the 
physiological effects of this substance 
pa | those of curare. These effects were 

roduced in frogs by injecting 10 mil- 
igrammes of the aqueous extract. 

e only differences between the action 
of this substance and curare are the 
ere: 

1. It affects especially the muscular 
oe. although the respiratory mus- 
cles continue their action. 

2. The nerve-centres are early affect- 
ed, while curare affects them tardily. 
Again, contrary to the affects of cu- 
rare the extract of guachamaca intro- 
duced into the stomach of chickens 
and dogs poisoned them in very min- 
ute doses. 

Ten milli es of the dry extract 
injected into the skin of a man caused, 
as local phenomena, a slight py vane 
ous cedema in the vicinity of the punc- 
ture, and, as general symptoms, there 


| hour. 


Moss thus dried may be used 


| without further disinfection as a pil- 





low of any form or size. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for it are that it al- 
lows of perfect drainage, is readily kept 
pure, does not require frequent re- 
newal, and he has never seen erysipelas 
or septiczemia follow its use. The moss 
shoal be shaken in a coarse gauze be- 
fore use in order to remove rough par- 
ticles which would irritate the skin. 
—Med. Neuigk., July 14th, 1883. 


Detection of Sugar in Urine. 


THE following method for the 
tection of sugar in the urine, 
means of test-papers, has been 
vised by Dr. Oliver: The test papers 
are charged with the carmine of in- 
digo and carbonate of sodium. When 
one is dropped into an ordinary test 
tube, with sufficient water to cover 
it, and heat applied, a transparent blue 
solution results. If with the paper one 
drop of diabetic urine has been added, - 
shortly after the first simmer a beauti- 
ful series of color ¢ appear; 
first violet, then purple, then red, and 
then straw-color, while, on the other 
hand, one drop of non-diabetic urine 
induces no alteration of color. The 
colors return in the inverse order on 
shaking the tube, which allows the air 
to mingle with the fluid. Reheating 
restores the colors. If now amercuric 
chloride is dropped in, a blackish-green 
precipitate is obtained. No such pre- 
cipitate occurs when non-saccharine 
urine is under examination. Dr. Oli- 
ver claims that Moore’s, Trommer’sand 
Boetger’s tests are all inferior in deli- 
cacy.—Brit. Med. Journal. 


‘ 7 frag etek ayy ear ges 4 

iquefying ethylene (olefiant gas 
ant then causing it to boil, produced 
a temperature of —157° Fahr. By hold- 
ing liquid ethylene in a vacuum, an- 
other experimenter succeeded in pro- 
ducing the rather cool temperature 
of —212¢° Fahr. In this latter tem- 
perature alcohol and bisulphide of 
carbon were congealed, and oxygen 
and nitrogen reduced to liquids. lid 
alcohol becomes whitish, liquid oxy- 

m transparent, colorless, and ozone 
Sees blue.—Scientific American. 
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Decomposition of Iodoform and 
Calomel by Light. 


Mer. 8S. J. Benpiner, of New York, 
points out that a mixture of iodoform 
and calomel—such as is not unfrequent- 
ly prescribed by physicians asa dusting- 
powder for syphilitic sores—is more or 
less affected by light, even when the 
chemical rays are excluded, and at 
ordinary. temperatures. When heatis 
applied to the mixture, in a test tube, 
the decomposition takes place more 
rapidly, with evolution of the vapor of 
chloroform and hydrochloric acid gas, 
which latter strongly. reddens litmus 
paper introduced in the upper part of 
the test-tube. 

Asan explanation of the reaction, 
the author cites the behavior of mer- 
curic chloride towards iodoform men- 
tioned in Fliickiger’s Pharmac. Chemie. 
When these substances are brought to- 
gether, iodo-chloroform, a substitution 
product of chloroform, is produced, 
which is almost identical in odor with 
the latter: 

CHI; + HgCl. = Hgl. + CHCLI 

Iodo- Mercuric Mercuric Iodo-chlo- 
form. chloride. iodide. roform. 

A similar reaction probably occurs 
with mercurous. chloride.—Pharm. 
Rundschau (Hoffmann’s), 1883, 245. 














Y 


HIRES’ BOTTLE-FILLER. 


Tuis is a simple and efficient appa- 
ratus for filling bottles without. waste, 
and is adap to a great variety of 
uses. It consists of a conical vessel of 
heavy tin (A) with an orifice of brass 
(C) into which a conical brass plug (B) 
is closely fitted by grinding. This valve 
is raised and lowered by means of a 
wire which plays somewhat loosely 
through one end of a lever, adapted to 
be Eee Aang thumb of the hand 
holding the filler. A spiral spring at- 
tached to the fulcrum of the lever keeps 
the valve closely pressed into its seat 
when the thumb-piece is not depressed. 
There is nothing about this filler to get 
out of order. It can be cleaned as 
easily as an ordinary funnel, by un- 
screwing the nut and removing the 
valve and rod, It is provided with 
two smaller nozzles to permit of filling 
small vials, and these are screwed, 
when not in use, into the under side 
of the handle. There is also provided 
a wire ck ona for holding the filler erect 
and enables it to be set down without 
mee its contents. It is made by 

Yharles E. Hires, of 48 N. Delaware 
avenue, Philadelphia, and is sold for 
$1.50 (and 15c. for e) each, or 
$17.00 per doz. pecial kinds are 
made for mucilage, paint, varnish, or 
other thick ame Those who have 
need of a small bottle-filler can find 
nothing better. 


Improvements in Burettes. — Dr. 
Tschirsch announces (Pharm. Zei- 


tung) that Dr. Robert Muencke, of 








Berlin, has introduced burettes with a 
streak of milk-glass on the side oppo- 
site the uation. Upon this back- 
ground the divisions of the scale be- 
come very prominent and sharp. If 
an Erdmann’s oa be — re same 
time, it is ible, in bure gradu- 
ated in rigeors read off as small a 
quantity as 3); to 75 ce. 


Glycerin as an Excipient. 


THE use of glycerin as a solvent in 
pharmacy, in the place of lard or oil, is 
opposed by Vigier, who calls attention 
to the fact that glycerin does not pene- 
trate the skin, and is therefore a poor 
excipient for drugs that are to be ab- 
sorbed. For the same reason, it is es- 
pecially applicable where the systemic 
effect 1s undesirable, as in the use of 


mercuric chloride as a parasiticide, . 


the glycerin combination being prefer- 
able to the ordinary officinal ointment, 
some of which is necessarily absorbed. 
True fatty substances are therefore re- 
quired as vehicles for remedies that 
are to be used by inunction, while 
glycerin ointments may ._ be employed 
where a local effect only is sought 
after.—Rundschau fiir Pharmacie,vol. 
ix., 224. 


Flavoring for Soda 
Water or “‘ Pop.” 


Various flavors are 
used, principally lemon 
and sarsaparilla. For 
the first, a lemon syrup 
is made as follows: Sim- 
1 gallon; ex- 
mon, half an 
ounce; fruit acid, 1 
ounce. For sarsaparilla 
syrup, the following is 
the formula: Oil of anise, 
15 drops; oil of winter- 
green, 15 drops; oil of 
sassafras, 
sarsaparilla, 2 ounces; simple syrup, 
5 pints; powdered extract licorice, 
half an ounce. A sufficiency of the 
syrup is mixed with the water, and the 
whole is then charged with gas. 


ple syrup, 
tract of |W 


Gilding and Silvering on Wood. 


THE wood must be coated with size. 
To make this, boil half a pound of 
parchment shavings with three quarts 
of water, constantly stirring. This 
gives a clear solution of gelatin, which 
must be passed through a sieve. Paint 
over the wood with this, and, while it 
is still moist, apply gold or silver leaf, 
or Dutch meer uch manual skill 
is necessary, and it is well to see the 
exact details practised by a. gilder. 
Wood may also be ee by mixing 
bronze powder with copal varnish, 
and agar it with the mixture. 
Finally, gold paint may be bought all 
ready for use, and this will probably 
give the most satisfaction. 


Quick Drying Furniture Polish. 


THE following will dry in a short 
time: 4 ounces of shellac is dissolved 
in 2 pints of strong alcohol; to this is 
added 2 pints of linseed-oil and 1 pint 
of spirits of turpentine. When mixed, 
add 4 ounces of common ether and 
8 ounces of ammonia water. Apply 
with a sponge. For French polishing, 
shellac varnishes are often used. The 
following is good: Shellac, 2: pounds; 
mastic and sandarach, of each 1 ounce; 
copal varnish 12 ounces; alcohol, 
1 gallon. Make in the cold, in a stop- 
pered can or demijohn, and do not 
filter. This is for use in French polish- 
ing. which involves application with a 
rubber. 


Paste or Glue for Paper-Labels. 


(Saip to make a first-class mucilage 
for gumming 1} sheets of paper 


which may be kept for use without curl- 





15 drops; fluid extract | 





ing, and stick well on glass or other 
pe os when wet): 


Starch ..:......... 2 drachms 
White sugar ...... 1 ounce. 
Gum arabic ....... 2 drachms, 
Water............. q. § 


Dissolve the gum, add the sugar, 
and boil until the starch is cooked. 

Try also the following, said to be that 
used on postage stamps: Gum dextrin, 
2 parts; acetic acid, 1 part; water, 
5 parts. Dissolve in a water bath, and 
add alcohol, 1 part. 


To Clean and Polish Cows’ Horns. 


Rasp the horn with a file, to bring it 
to a smooth, even surface; then scrape 
with glass, in the same manner as a 
shoemaker scrapes the soles of boots, 
This, if carefully done, will leave a fine. 
clean surface. Then rub with a piece 
of cloth and ‘‘ electro-silicon ;” wet toa 
paste with water. Then polish witha 
cloth and oxide of tin, wet with water 
to a paste. Sometimes the horn is 
rubbed down for a final polish with 
French polish, instead of the oxide of 
tin. Whiting and chalk in water is 


also used. 





SARGENT’S TEST STAND FOR 
URINE ANALYSIS. 


THIS compact and Gn’ appara- 
tus devised be Prof. E. H. Sargent, of 
Chicago, will be found a convenient 
and inexpensive device for the exami- 
nation of urine, economizing time and 
labor; it is ready for use at any mo- 
ment, and occupies the smallest space 
which could be used for the p se. 

It consists of a wooden stand, with 
nine holes for test tubes, eight glass- 
stoppered ag pase bottles, two glass 
funnels (each having a rest at end of 
stand), two beaker glasses, brush, 
glass rod, pipette, nine test tubes, and a 
urinometer, with the proper reagents, 
litmus paper, etc., complete. A drawer 
slides behind the bottles for holding 
test paper, brush, etc. - 

A rack of pins on the back of the 
stand affords room for drying beakers 
and test tubes. 

Price, complete with reagents, $5. 


A New Insecticide. 


THE aqueous or acetic acid infusion 
of the flowers of Delphinium Ajacis is 
used as an insectide. In consideration 
of its extreme cheapness and by its 
lack of odor, it is distinguished from 
other known agents. According to 
Benvenuti, the action of Delphinium 
Ajacisis as an excitant, rubefacient, as- 
tringent, and antizymotic. ‘ In many 
cases, this remedy shows a great re- 
semblance to carbolic acid and with 
iodoform.—Archiv der Pharmacie. 


Indelible Stamping Ink. 
ACCORDING to Reissig, stamping-ink 
for marking or cancelling stamps, doc- 
uments, etc., which cannot be entirely 
effaced, may be prepared by mixing 6 
parts of finest lamp-black with 2 to 3 
oe of ferric chloride and 16 parts of 
iled linseed oil. When ey 
mixed, the whole is diluted wit 
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about one-eighth of its volume of 
boiled linseed oil. This ink should be 
used only with ci ime og since 
metallic stamps would suffer. Toavoid 
this drawback, the ferric chloride may 
be dissolved in absolute alcohol, an ex- 
cess of reduced iron (more than enough 


| 


to reduce the ferric chloride) be added, | 


and the resulting ferrous chloride ra- 
idly added to the boiled oil and lamp- 
lack. Even should the black stain 
produced by the ink have been entirely 
removed, the iron absorbed by the 
paper may still be recognized by tests. 
—Deutsch. Ind. Zeit. 
Nortr.—In our opinion, the nigrosin 


ink, of which we gave a formula on | 


page 27 of our last year’s volume, is 
equally, if not more, indelible on paper 
than the above ink. Of course, the 
nigrosin ink is not indelible on linen, 
because it does not deposit in the fibre, 
but remains on the surface, and the 
strong friction to which the linen, etc., 
is subjected in washing rubs it off. 
But it cannot be rubbed or washed off 
paper with any force short of injuring 
the paper itself.—Ep. Am. Drua. 





THE ELECTRO-MEDICAL BATTERY Co., 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., have lately 
laced on the market a very efficient 


ttery at a cost of $10, which is wor- 
thy of attention. It consists of a neat, 
polished, wooden box 7x4x2 inches in 
size, and weighing about 16 ounces, in 
which is an ingenious form of Trouvé 
cell, and an arrangement for securin 
two grades of strength of an induce 
or Faradic current. The cell is acylin- 


j 





QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must im every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 

uery, the initials of the correspon- 
ent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 








Brandreth’s Pills.—Drar Sir: In 
your journal for November, p. 350, I 
notice two formulz for Brandreth’s 
pills, neither of which is correct. I 
inclose what I believe to be the true 
formula, and a most excellent pill it is: 


R Ext. colocynth......... D1. 
Aloes socotring........ 3 ij. 
APOMDOGAED . 4. «010.000 53 31. 
Saponis castiliensis ..... 3 8s. 
Ol. menthe pip........ gtt. ij 

‘** cinnamoml.... ..... gtt. 1. 
Pulv. acaciz, 
JS aes aa q. 8. 


Ut ft. pil. No, Ixxx. 
S. Dose, 1 to 3, as directed. 
I often prescribe two of these pills 


| with one three-grain mass hydrarg. 
| pill at late bed-time, and obtain an ad- 


mirable effect. Very truly yours, 


D. §. CLarRK, M.D. 


RockForp, ILL. 


No. 1,200.—Oleomargarin (New Or- 


| leans). 


drical hard-rubber box, one end of | 


which being unscrewed is found to be 
attached to a rod of zinc, and the in- 


side of the box is lined with carbon | 
with a corrugated surface. To charge | 


the cell itis about half-filled with water 
and one or two small spoonfuls of bi- 
sulphate of mercury are added. The 
top is then screwed on and the cell 
placed in position, the pins or trun- 
nions at either end resting in notches 
in two strips of metal attached to the 
inside of the box. Rotation of the cell 
serves to agitate its contents when the 
current becomes feeble, and with a 
ae gd charge, the current will last an 
our ormore. Ingenious sponge-hold- 
ers accompany the battery, as well as 
a rubber-stoppered vial holding enough 
of the mercurial salt to answer for sev- 
eral charges, and the necessary metal- 
lic cords for making connections. The 
contrivance for changing and inter- 
rupting the current is very simple and 
cannot possibly get out of order. In- 
deed, the entire ap tus is well-made 
and durable, and will furnish the 
means for applying the Faradic cur- 
rent in a compact and serviceable 
form. We have been very well pleased 
with a trial of the battery, and have no 
hesitation in recommen — in place 
of the bichromate of potash batteries 
on the eqn of greater efficiency and 
portability, and a smaller cost. 


To Stop Hiccough. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical 
Record recommends firm compression 
of the heaving ribs by both hands. In 
two cases where this was done the 
hiccough almost instantly ceased. 


| 
| 
| 





We are informed that the ‘‘Com- 
mercial Manufacturing Company ” of 
New York—the chief producer of this 
article—consumes about 300,000 pounds 
or 136 tons per week, of beef-fat, in the 
manufacture of oleomargarin. The 
total amount of this product exported 
annually, at present rates, from New 
York, is estimated (in Indust. Bliitt., 
20, 213), at eight million pounds. 

A portion of the oleomargarin is 
converted into artificial butter already 


| in New York; another portion goes to 


Holland, where it isconverted by being 
mixed with milk and other ingredients 
and subsequent churning, into a mass 
exactly resembling butter. Great 
Britain apparently receives the pro- 
duct only in a finished condition, and 
packed exactly like genuine butter, 
either under the name butter-fat, but- 
terine, or ‘‘bosh,”—the last-mentioned 
name is peculiarly elegant and expres- 
sive—or as genuine butter itself. 

Another compound known as ‘‘ but- 
terine,” and made largely in Chicago, 
= of a mixture of butter and 
ard. 


No. 1,201.—Indelible Ink (Several 
Readers). 

In addition to the numerous for- 
mule which we have given in former 
issues, and which we need not for the 
present repeat, we will give the follow- 


ing: 
‘tix 2 parts of sulphuric acid with 
14 parts of water and one part of 
honey, render the liquid blue (so as to 
be able to see what is written with it) 
by indigo solution, write upon the 
paper or linen with goose-quills, and 
eat the spot, when dry, with a hot 
flat-iron. The sulphuric acid then 
carbonizes the honey, and, superfi- 
cially, also the paper and linen. If 
delicate fabrics are to be marked, they 
reg Aas be treated, upon the place 
to marked, with a saturated solu- 
tion of alum and dried. This protects 
the fibre against the injurious effects 
of — acid. a 
‘or certain purposes, it may be use- 
ful to possess a ee which would be- 
tray tampering by any chemicals. 


Such paper can be prepared by color- 
ing with ultramarine and chrome yel- 
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low in proper proportions, the result- 
ing color being more or less deep-, or 
pale-green, according to the quantity 
of coloring matter used. Upon this 
paper any ink is indelible, for whether 
an acid or an alkali be used for at- 
tempting to remove it, either one of 
the component colors would be de- 
stroyed, and the tint of the spot be 
completely changed. 


No. 1,202.—Sinidor (Ch. W. H.). 

This name, which is probably meant 
to stand for sine odore (without odor), 
and would better be written ‘‘ sinodor,” 
isan antiseptic substance introduced 
some years ago. It is pe nc by 
heating neutral acetate of magnesium 
with calcined magnesia, until the mix- 
ture has been converted into a muci- 
laginous mass. It consists of basic 
acetate of magnesium, with excess 
of magnesia, and may be separated 
from the latter, when diluted, by fil- 
tration. 

Practically the same compound, 
though less pure, is obtained by mix- 
ing a solution of acetate of magnesium 
with some caustic alkali. 

The compound has been recom- 
mended for the removal of bad odors 
and for preserving organic substances. 


No. 1,203. — Yellow Hydrochloric 
Acid (see NEw ReEm., 1883, p. 361). 

A correspondent writes that he has 
repeatedly traced the yellow color of 
commercial hydrochloric acid to con- 
tamination with organic matter. He 
does not mean to deny that iron may 
frequently be the cause of it, but he 
thinks that this is not always the 
cause, as seems to be assumed by the 
writer of the article mentioned. He 
quotes the instance of bottles of color- 
less hydrochloric acid which was ab- 
solutely free from iron, having become 
tinted by contact with organic sub- 
stances, known to be free from iron; 
at least, no reaction for iron could be 
obtained in the colored acid. 

In the Chemical News of Oct. 5th, 
Leroy W. McCay, of Princeton, refer- 
ring to the same subject, states that he 
had examined a lot of such colored 
acid which was supposed to owe its 
tint to organic matter. It turned out 
that it contained a good deal of iron. 
This result, therefore, coincides with 
that obtained by the author of the 
=_ published in our December num- 

er. 

It seems to us that probably both of 
the preceding statements are correct. 
Probably there is as much chance of 
‘an acid being colored by organic mat- 
ter, as that iron may be the cause. 

In a_ succeeding number of the 
Chem. News (October 19th), there is a 
further communication by Mr. W. B. 
Hart, of Manchester, who ascribes the 
yellow color to the presence of selen- 
ium. The source of this, which he 
actually found present, was no doubt 
the pyrites used in making sulphuric 
acid. As selenious acid it was carried 
into the chambers, and by means of . 
the ‘sulphuric acid into the salt-cake 
pot, and hence to the condenser along 
with the hydrochloric acid gas. 

The same author points out that a 
colored hydrochloric acid, which is 
rendered colorless through the oxidiz- 
ing action of chlorate of potassium, 
might erroneously be supposed to be 
contaminated only with organic mat- 
ter. The process of oxidation will ren- 
der the acid colorless even if selenium 
is present as impurity. 


No. 1,204.—Aniseed Cordial 
(‘‘ Erie”). 

(See query 1,192 in last December 
number of NEw REMEDIES.) 

We are informed that the makers of 
the best aniseed cordial always add a 
small quantity of fennel, which tem- 

rs the taste of the anise and makes 
it more agreeable. For every pound 
of aniseed—in case the cordial is made 
by distillation—about half a ye of 
fennel is said to be used. made 
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from the oils, the oil of sweet fennel 
alone should be used, and the propor- 
tion of oils of anise and fennel—at the 
above-mentioned ratio of the crude 
drugs, and taking in consideration the 
average yield of oil—would be about 4 
arts of the former to 3 parts of the 
atter. It seems to us, however, that 
amuch smaller quantity would suffice, 
to judge from a rough trial we have 
made. 


No. 1,205.—Ginger-Beer (English) 
(‘‘ Subseriber ”’). 

We do not know of any formula 
recognized as that of ‘‘ English Ginger- 
Beer,” but we select one from our files, 
which is said to be the recipe of an 
English manufacturer : 

Green Ginger, bruised. .24 oz. 


RN i cies Bias aidin of 45s 20 Ibs. 
Lemon Juice (fresh) ....20 oz 
A toc Fit os ances a 
POR rains 5 4h5:0's picky ss 18 gals 


Boil the Ginger for half an hour in 
3 gallons of water, in a covered vessel. 
Then add the sugar, and stir until it is 
dissolved. Remove it from the fire, 
add the honey, the lemon-juice, and 
the remainder of the water, cover well 
and let it cool. When cold, mix it 
with the white of one egg, beaten up 
with a little water, add a small quan- 
tity of oil of lemon (or orange)—suffi- 
cient to suit the taste—and allow it tu 
stand for three days in a moderately 
cool place. Then put into bottles. 


No. 1,206.—Matta (‘‘ Retail”). 

This is a name applied some time 
ago, in Europe, to a mixture, manu- 
factured by certain firms for the pur- 
pose of enabling grocers to systemati- 
cally adulterate spices. It consisted, 
probably, of ground oil-cake, left after 
the expression of oil from certain 
seeds, mixed with the débris of wood, 
bark, and sand. It wascolored in dif- 
ferent tints, ready for use to mix with 
the different ground spices, as pepper, 
allspice, cinnamon, ginger, etc. 


No. 1,207.—Test of Absolute Alco- 
hol (G. E. 8.). 

There is probably no really absolute 
alcohol obtainable in the market. It 
can be obtained, entirely free from 
water, only with great difficulty, and 
with great loss of time and material. 
As an alcohol of not less than about 99.5 
to 99.7 per cent answers, practically, 
the same purposes, commercial wee 
accepts this strength of alcohol as ‘‘ ab- 
solute.” 

The fact that an alcohol is ‘‘ absolute ” 
may be ascertained in several ways. 
Kither the alcohol may be agitated 
with anhydrous sulphate of copper; 
if of proper strength this salt will re- 
main white; if it contains water, the 
salt will turn bluish or blue. Or, the 
alcohol may be mixed with an equal 
volume of pure benzol; if anhydrous, 
the mixture will be clear. Finally, it 
is recommended to drop into the alco- 
hol a piece of anhydrous baryta, which 
will remain unchanged if water is ab- 
sent, but otherwise will fall to powder. 


No. 1,208.—Ocecurrence of Alcohol 
in Nature (M. M.). 

It is quite true that alcohol occurs in 
nature. Miintz, who made extensive 
researches on this subject, found it in 
spring, river,sea,and rain water ; also in 
snow. At least all these waters contain 
a substance which is more volatile than 
water, and when treated with iodine 
and carbonate of sodium, yields iodo- 
form just like alcohol. Only some 
very pure spring waters gave negative 
tests. By comparisons with very high 
dilutions'of alcohol of known strength, 
it was ascertained that the water of 
the Seine and rain water contained 
about 1 gramme of alcohol in one cubic 
meter (35.3 cubic feet). Snow and 
cold rain water appeared to contain 
somewhat more; sea water, however, 
did not vary much from river water. 
Since alcohol exists in sea water, we 


mugt assume it to be present also as | 





vapor in the air. The extensive occur- 
rence of alcohol in nature is easily ex- 
plained. The surface of the earth and 
the sea water contains many organic 
substances which are constantly un- 
dergoing a process of decomposition, 
of which process alcohol is one of the 
products. If this is so it must also ex- 
ist in the soil, and experiment has 
actually demonstrated this. 


No. 1,209.—To Prevent Show-Win- 
dows Sweating in Winter. (U. Co.) 

We have lately read of an apparent- 
ly ingenious method of Soctinaplieking 
this. Namely, to put double panes of 
glass in the window-frame.’ The out- 
er pane is to be puttied with the great- 
est care, so as to completely keep out 
the air. The inner pane may be so ad- 
justed that it can easily be taken out 
at any time for being cleaned, and 
replaced without difficulty. This idea 
is, of course, an old one. It is a 
common custom in Europe to put 
an extra set of windows outside 
the ordinary ones, in winter-time. 
The temperature in the interval be- 
tween the windows is generally such 
that the inner panes are not cold 
enough to condense the aqueous vapor 
in the room. Of course it is necessary 
that the outer windows be perfectly 
tight. 


No. 1,210.—Assay for Ergot Prepa- 
rations (‘‘ Mat. Med.”). 

It is to be regretted that Prof. 
Dragendorff did not include ergot 
among the active drugs treated of in his 
well-known ‘‘Chemische Werthbe- 
stimmung stark-wirkender Droguen.” 
There is very little, or scarcely any, 
work recorded on this wen ps but we 
are enabled partly to supply this defect 
by a communication received from Mr. 
Byron F. aye a (of McIntyre & 
Embury, 99 North Moore street, New 
York) who has given this subject close 
attention. 

One of the manufactures of this firm 
are the well-known Dialysates of alka- 
loidal drugs, which are intended to fur- 
nish standardized liquid preparations 
of the more important drugs, as free 
from inert substances as possible, and 
prepared by dialysis. To preserve a 
uniform standard, these dialysates are 
assayed. In some cases, this assay is 
a comparatively simple matter, and 
the methods are well-known. In other 
cases, however, notably in that of er- 
got, new methods had to be devised. 
The following note, specially referring 
to the ergot dialysate, but, no doubt, 
also applicable to other liquid prepara- 
tions of ergot—with necessary modi 
fications—will therefore be a welcome 
reply to the query. 

Alkaloidal Test for Ergot Dialysate. 
—The potassio-cadmic iodide is an 
easily decomposed reagent, and not 
very satisfactory for quick and pro- 


| nounced results, as the double salt 


formed is prone to speedy decomposi- 
tion, so that at the end of one hour, 
after a full equivalent of test-solution 
has been added, no further precipita- 
tion can be detected. But if tested 
again after two or three hours, the so- 
lution shows again an alkaloidal reac- 
tion, showing that the alkaloid has 
been partly disengaged from the pre- 
cipitate. 

This test-solution, as well as the po- 
tassio-mercuric iodide (or Mayer's 
solution), may be used as confirmatory 
tests, but are not suitable, apparently, 
as conclusive reagents. On the other 
hand, the potassio-bismuthic iodide has 
proved avery accurate and satisfac- 
tory test, giving a dense, insoluble, 
quickly subsiding precipitate. It is 
prepared as follows; 

lution No. 1.—A mixture of 80 ce. 
of hydrochloric acid (containing 19.64 

m. of absolute HCl), and 30 cc. of 
distilled water are added to 4.957 om 
of hydrated oxide of bismuth. Whe 
dissolved, the liquid is made up to 500 
ce, with distilled water, 





Solution No. 2.—20 gm. of pure iodide 
of potassium are dissolved in 400 cc. of 
distilled water, and to this are added 
100 ce. of the volumetric solution .of 
soda, U.S. P., 1880, making half a 
liter. 

Solution No. 3.—Distilled water, con- 
taining 5 per cent of pure iodide of 
potassium. 

When applying the test, the dialy- 
sate must always be of the same de- 
gree of acidity, and diluted with the 
apecened volume (see below). of Solution 

o. 3. To a definite volume of Solu- 
tion No. 2, a like volume of Solution 
No. 1 must be added, with vigorous 
Shaking. This test-solution must be 
mixed in perfectly clean beakers, and 
must be used within ten minutes after 
being prepared. 

A second portion of the test-solution 
cannot be prepared in the same beaker 
until it has been carefully cleaned 
with distilled water. 

After adding the test-solution to the 
dialysate, the mixture is gently agitat- 
ed, and put aside for four hours before 
making a test to determine whether 
all of the alkaloid has been precipi- 
tated. 

The standard test itself is thus per- 
formed: 10 cubic centimeters of the 
dialysate are diluted with 80 cc. of so- 
lution No. 3 (containing 5 per cent of 
iodide of potassium). To this mixture 
add 33 ce. of test-solution of potassio- 
bismuthic iodide (prepared by mixin; 
equal volumes of Bolstions o. 1 an 
2), and shake gently. Then set aside 
for four hours, remove a little of the 
clear liquid over the precipitate with a 
a and add a little of the test-so- 
ution. This should not produce any 
further precipitate. 

At the end of another four hours, 
however, when tested again with 30 
ce. of the solution, the supernatant 
liquid will show a further precipita- 
tion. 

To summarize—10 volumes of the di- 
alysate of ergot should require not less 
than 30, nor more than 33 volumes of 
the solution of potassio-bismuthic 
iodide to precipitate all the alkaloidal 
substances in form of a heavy brick- 
red precipitate. 

It should be added that, so far as 
now known, all active constituents of 
ergot, including sclerotic acid, are pre- 
cipitated by the above reagent. 

his process, therefore, appears to be 
of value in testing the alkaloidal 
strength of any liquid preparation of 
— known to be free from any other 
substance (not belonging to ergot) that 
will produce similar precipitates. 

The dialysate of ergot represents 1 
part of the drug in 2 parts of liquid. 
The test will have to be re-adjusted 
when applied to other preparations. 


No. 1,211.—Prescription Difficulty 
(‘‘ Precipitate ”). 

This correspondent writes: I have 
been unable to obtain a clear solution 
in coenponneing the inclosed prescrip- 
tion, which is similar to the one printed 
in the November number of NEw REm- 
EDIES (p. 351): 

RAmmonii Bromidi....... 3 iv. 
Quininz (alkal.)......... Zi. 
Ferri Pyrophosphatis. ... 3 iv. 
Acidi Paashenia dil., 

Syrupi Aurantii, 
AGAGB ci Fm 54s dea «a 8s aa f. 3 ij. 

My acid answers the U.S. tests, and 
I have used citrate of ammonium, 
manipulating as suggested by Mr. 
Baker; but so far have failed to pre- 
vent a precipitate or dissolve it after it 
is formed.” 

When we printed the note referred 
to by our correspondent, we intended 
to accompany the same by a note of 
our own, showing that the difficulty 
was of a different nature. By an over- 
sight this was omitted, and we are 
glad of having an early opportunity to 
put this matter right. 

Orthophosphorie (or the officinal 
phosphoric acid) is known to be free 
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from metaphosphoric or pyrophos- 
yhoric acid, when it remains clear on 
ing mixed with tincture of iron. 
Therefore when tincture of iron is to be 
used in a mixture containing phos- 
phoric acid, only the officinal, ortho- 
phosphoric acid should be used. In 
the case of a solution of os en 
of iron (rendered soluble by the citrate 
of an alkali), however, the case is just 
the reverse. If orthophosphoric acid 
be added to this solution, a gelatinous 
precipitate is produced which it re- 
quires a considerable excess of the acid 
to dissolve. At the same time, this so- 
lution is accompanied by a total loss of 
every trace of the characteristic green 
tint of the solution; in fact, the solu- 
tion is colorless. But, if metaphos- 
phoric acid, or a solution of glacial 
phosphoric acid be added to a solution 
of the pyrophosphate, no precipitate is 
roduced, and the addition even of an 
excess of the acid does not change the 
color. This shows that the metaphos- 
horic acid exerts but little, if any, in- 
famiss upon the constitution of the 
pyrophosphate. 

Hence, when pyrophosphate of iron 
occurs in a mixture to which phos- 
phoric acid is to be added, an aqueous 
solution of the glacial acid must be 
used. It is true, the glacial acid, as it 
usually occurs in the market, is not 
pure, containing from 10 to 30 per cent 
of phosphate of sodium, which is added 
to permit its being cast in form of 
sticks. Nevertheless, the presence of 
this impurity is only harmful to this 
extent that it diminishes the percent- 

e of free acid present. The former 
Uw S. Pharmacopeeia directed diluted 
phosphoric acid to be made either from 
phosphorus itself, or from glacial 
phosphoric acid (1 troy ounce to make 
123 fluid ounces), which was to be con- 
verted into ea acid by 
being heated with nitric acid. Of 
course, when we speak above of an 
aqueous solution of glacial phosphoric 
acid, we mean that the glacial acid 
should be at once dissolved in water, 
without being first treated with nitric 
acid, which would destroy the meta- 
phosphoric acid. If any one cannot 
readily obtain the commercial glacial 
acid, or would prefer to have meta- 
phosphoric acid free from foreign im- 





purities, this may be made by burning | 
small pieces of phosphorus over a plate | 
in a confined space of air. The white, | 
snow-like phosphorus pentoxide thus | 
formed, when allowed gradually to ab- | 
sorb water from the air, or when dis | 
solved in cold water so as not to raise 
the temperature much, furnishes a | 
solution of metaphosphoric acid. But | 
if the solution is heated, or if the acid | 
be in solution for a long time, the meta- | 
phosphoric is converted into the ortho- | 
phosphoric acid. | 

The bromide of ammonium in the 
above mixture does not appear to in- 
troduce a special difficulty, though it | 
is quite likely that hydrobromate of | 
quinine and ee of sodium are 
formed during the solution, and_ the 
hydrobromate of quinine is dissolved 
by the phosphoric acid. With the 
sample of glacial acid in our posses- 
sion, it required a little over 2 fl. oz. 
of a solution containing 1 3 in 12 fi. 
oz. to render the above mixture clear. 

The pyrophosphate of iron should be 
dissolved in 2 fi. oz. of boiling water, 
and the solution cooled. The quinine 
should be dissolved in a mortar, in 2 | 
fi. oz. of the solution of glacial phos- 
phoric acid, then the bromide of am- 
monium added, and the solution of the 
pyrophosphate, and finally, if ired, 
a little more glacial acid, to render the | 
mixture clear. 


No. 1,212.—Best Form of Adminis- | 
tering Codeine (J. O. W.). 

Since Merck of Darmstadt has found 
that ae acid forms a very 
soluble and stable salt with codeine, 
there can be no doubt that the phos- 
phate is the most eligible salt to use. 





| surface of. the 


It crystallizes in small four-sided col- | 
umns, is white, has a bitterish taste, | 


and is soluble in four parts of water. 
It is very suitable for ermic in- 
jections. Codeine acts like morphine, 
only in a less energetic manner, and 
does not stupefy so much. 


No. 1,213.—Parchment-Paper (F.). 

To make good parchment paper, it 
is, above all, necessary to select good, 
peeps! ga free from foreign fill- 
ing, made of pure vegetable pulp, and 
so dense that no pin-holes can be ob- 
oe in it when it is held up to the 
ight. 
toed material, if 
we have never tri 


ssible. 
Japanese paper, 


yield the toughest and strongest parch- 
ment paper, even though the very fin- 
est and lightest qualities (free from 


It should be made of long-fi- | 
Though | 


Labarraque was a pharmacist of 
Paris, who brought the solution 
named after him into vogue during 
the cholera of 1832. 

There are some other bleachin 
solutions, likewise going under speci. 
names, viz. 

Wilson's Bleaching Liquid; this is a 
solution of chlorinated alumina. 

Ramsay's or Grouvelle’s Bleachi 
Tiquid; a solution of chlorina 
magnesia. 

Both of the above are prepared from 
chlorinated lime by treating it with 
sulphate of aluminium or sulphate of 
magnesium, respectively. 

n certain cases, particularly in 


| bleachi i : : , 
we should imagine that this would | eaching delicate fabrics like. silk, 


in-holes) of Japanese paper were sc- | 


ected. 

It is true, there is at present no de- 
pot of Japanese paper in this country, 
so far as we know. Small lots are oc- 
casionally imported to order. If any 
is needed, there is no difficulty in ob- 


| chlorinated zinc also ct 
ul 


taining it through one of the Japanese | 


importing firms established in New 

York, Boston, and other large cities. 
If parchment paper can be made 

from an endless roll, the resulting pro- 


duct will be much nicer, because it is | 


kept on a gentle stretch the whole 
time that it 


the different parts | 


of the machine, and is finally ironed | 


and calendered. 
dipped singly, some contrivance must 
be adopted to keep the paper on a 
stretch while drying, as it will other- 
wise curl and twist, and will become 
very brittle, particularly at the ridges 
of the curls. 

When made on the large scale, paper 


If the sheets are | 


| ordinary for the reason t 


the last-named bleaching liquid is 
greatly preferable, as it is devoid of 
the caustic alkaline effect, so common 
with the potash or soda compound. 
Varrentrapp’s Bleaching Liquid, is 
from 


chlorinated lime and sulphate of zine. 


No. 1,215.—Birch Beer (Ohio). 

The birch tree contains a colorless 
acid and sweet sap which may be ob- 
tained by boring holes about one or 
two inches deep into the trunk during 
spring, and putting tubes into the 
holes, with cups at the end. It is 
said that 50 white birch-trees, of about 
18 inches diameter, yield in four days 
about 350 pounds of sap. This sa 
contains, according to Soundhentt 
(Rur. Econ. p. 65), sugar, extractive 
matter, acetate (7) of calcium, alumin- 
ium (?), and potassium. The same 
authority says that the presence of 
acetate aluminium may oppete extra- 

at alumina 


| has not yet been found among the con- 


wound on a roll is drawn first through | 
sulphuric acid, prepared by mixing 2 | 


volumes of concentrated sulphuric 
acid with 1 volume of water, and al- 


lowing to cool (according to others, the | 
proportions are 1,000 parts of sulphuric | 


acid to 125 [or more] parts of water)— 
where it remains from 5 to 30 seconds, 
according to the thickness. 
immediately drawn through water, 


It is then | 


next through dilute ammonia, then | 


again through plenty of water, and 
finally 
where it is dried. 

In place of sulphuric acid, phos- 
phoric acid has been employed with 


between heated rollers, | 


success; also a syrupy solution of | 


| chloride of zinc, free from excess of 


acid _— heated to between 50° and 
100° C. 

It has been recommended to saturate 
the — with alum before drawing it 
through the sulphuric acid. This has 
been found to render it less liable to 
be made rotten by the acid. The lat- 
ter acts more on the surface and the 
paper loses neither its flexibility nor 
its transparency. 

During the treatment with acid, the 


a sticky form of dextrin. It is, there- 
fore, easy to — thick pasteboards 
by piling a number of layers on top of 
each other. 

aay were a aera p pone’ 
paper has n called papyrin an 
membranoid. 


No. 1,214.—Eau de Javelle, ete. 
(M. E.) 

The term Eau de Javelle is, properly 
speaking, — only to a solution 
of chlorinated potassa (the potash salt 
corresponding to chloride oflime). In 


| this country, however, it is very 


enerally taken as a synonym for 
lution of Chlorinated Soda or 


| Labarraque’s Solution. 


Eau de Javelle is named after the 
place where it was first prepared, 


| namely, the Mill of Javelle (moulin de | 


Javelle), between Paris and St. Cloud. 


| Sometimes it is spelled Eau de Javel, 


and it has been supposed to be named 
after the aameiser 


r is converted into | 





stituents of the ash of the tree. 

A very excellent sparkling beer or 
wine can be made from this sap by 
adding to it from 8 to 10 per cent of 
its —. of sugar and 0.2 to 0.3 per 
cent of tartaric acid. According to 
another authority, the best product is 
made by adding to 100 pounds of the 
sap about 6 oz. of tartaric acid and 8 
to 10 (or if a stronger product is 
wanted, 16 to 24) pounds of sugar 
and 3 oz. of a strong almond milk. 
The mixture is fermented in the us 
ual manner, put in bottles with a little 
more sugar, and securely sealed. 

This beverage is much used in the 
North-Russian provinces Courland and 
Livonia, where large birch-forests exist. 


, No. 1,216.—Elder Berries.—In what 
locality of the United States or Canada 
is elder (Sambucus canadensis) found 
in sufficient quantity to make the col- 
lection of elder-berries profitable? An 
answer to this query will be of interest 
to several of our correspondents. 


Acid to Write on Glass. 

Bleaching Ivory and Bone. 

THESE queries, numbered repectively 
1,168 and 1,176 in our number for Octo- 
ber of last year, have brought a com- 
munication from B. Newham & Co., of 
Castle Hill, Sheffield, England, in 
which it is suggested that the querists 
probably had in mind two of their pre- 
parations, viz.: ‘‘ Vitrographine,” and 
Par pe Bleach.” The Sennen can be 
used for ornamenting, matting, frost- 
ing, roughing, writing, or drawing 
upon glass, and cannot be washed off 
or removed by any process at present 
known. Its applicability to many uses 
is very great, and for druggists, espe- 
cially, it will serve for labellin acid- 
bottles, marking the tare on’ bottles 
and jars, graduating measures and 
bottles, etc. It costs 6d. per ounce, or 


6s. per pound. 

The ‘“‘Tvory Bleach” whitens animal 
and most, if not all, vegetable tissues 
without injury to the fabric, and is 
especially useful for bones, bristles, 
feathers, hair, ivory, leather, silk, 
sponge, whalebone, etc. Articles once 
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bleached retain their whiteness, and | least in brackets. And we recommend 


the whole substance is bleached, as 
well asthe surface. The price is 6s. 6d. 
per gallon, in 12 gallons carboys, or 
10s. per gallon in smalier quantities. 


—--— ewe - 


Answers in Exchanges. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Nickel Plating, if well done on 
solid metal, ought not to rust. If on 
cast iron which is porous, the nickel 
will be also porous, if not thickl 

lated. You may oil the articles wit 


inseed-oil and heat to a little above the | 


temperature of boiling water. Then 
polish with bebery td chalk, or electro- 
silicon. The oil fills the pores and pre- 
vents future rust. 


A Very Black and Indelible Draw- 
ing Ink may be made by dissolving 
shellac in a hot-water solution of borax, 
and rubbing up in this solution a fine 
quality of India ink; this may be made 
by rubbing down a genuine India ink 
with good black ink until it flows 
easily from the pen. 


For Repairing Mirrors accidentally 
scratched, clean the bare portion of the 
glass by rubbing it gently with fine 
cotton, taking care to remove any trace 
of dust and grease. If this cleaning be 


not done very carefully, defects will | 


gl around the place _ repaired. 
ith the point of your knife, cut 
upon the back of another looking-glass 
around a portion of the silvering of the 
required form, but a little larger. Upon 
it place a small drop 


ficient for a surface equal to the size of 
the nail. 
mediately, penetrates the amalgam to 
where it was cut off with the knife, and 
the required piece may now be lifted 


and removed to the place to be repaired. | 
part of the | 


This is the most difficult 
operation. Then press lightly the 
renewed portion with cotton, and the 
glass presents the same appearance as 
when new. 
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CHEMISTRY: INORGANIC AND ORGANIC, 
WITH EXPERIMENTS. By CHARLES 
Lonpon BLoxam, Professor of Chem- 
istry in King’s College, etc. From 
the fifth and revised English edition. 
ay 700, 8vo. With 292 illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & 
Co., 1883; cloth $3.75, leather $4.75. 

Bioxam’s hand-book is so well and 

favorably known that it does not re- 

quire a formal introduction. Our task 





of msg is made comparatively | 

act that we have used the | 
work ourselves very frequently for | 
reference, or as the basis for explain- | 
ing chemical facts to others, and so far | 
as the scope of the work extends, it | 


easy by the 


has always served our purpose well. 


One of the particular merits of | 


Bloxam’s work is the minuteness and 
fulness with which the more important 


elementary substances and their com- | 


pounds are treated. The enumeration 
of dry facts is judiciously relieved at 
every step by the introduction of inter- 
esting experiments, or the explanation 
of the practical use of the substance in 
question. 
chemistry to the useful arts forms a 
prominent feature of the work. In the 
section of organic chemistry, the au- 
thor wisely restricted himself to the 
introduction of the main groups under 
which organic substances of practical 
usefulness can be divided. 

We might express the wish that the 
peculiar feature of the English edition 
of usin, mes were weights and measures 
and Fahrenheit — of temperature 
exclusively might have been altered in 
the American edition so as to give the 








of mercury; a | 
drop the size of a pin’s head will be suf- | 


The mercury spreads im- | 





In fact, the application of | 





that this be done at a future edition. 
The publishers have done full justice 

to the work, which we are sure will 

continue to have a large circulation. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
CHEMISTRY. By R. A. WITTHAUS, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology in the University of 
of Buffalo, and in the University of 
Vermont, etc. 8vo. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1883. 

As we might have reasonably ex- 

pected, from our examination of pre- 

vious works of the same author, the 
subject of the present volume has been 
handled with circumspection and care. 

The first or introductory part contains 

explanations of general laws, nomen- 

clature, etc. The second part contains 
the chemistry of the elements. In treat- 
ing this subject, the author departs 
from the usually adopted division into 
metals and metalloids, in consideration 


of the fact that, in certain cases, it is | 
now difficult to decide whether an ele- | 


ment should be classed with the one or 
the other. He substitutes a method of 
division of his own, which is based 
upon the chemical properties of the 
oxides of the elements, and upon their 


| valence. Weacknowledge the author's 
| right, as a teacher, to classify his sub- 
| ject in any matter comformable to his | 
method of thinking and appearing to | 
| him the best under which to group 


facts. Yet we do not think that this par- 


ticular system of division will fully | 


escape the fault for which the former 
was discarded. And for that matter, 
we yet cannot conceive any system 
which would fit the facts—so far as 
they are known—completely. 
The author’s division is as follows: 
I. ‘‘Typical” Elements: H and O. 


with water to form acids, never to form 
bases. Which do not form oxysalts. 


(including the Carbon Group). 
III. Elements whose oxides unite 


to form acids. Which form oxysalts. 


| (Nine groups.) 


IV. Elements whose oxides unite 


acids. Which form oxysalts. 

Asin a former work of the author, 
so in the present one, the organic sub- 
stances are all treated of under Carbon, 
without interrupting the classification 
above given, which appears to us not 
as convenient as the usual method of 


treating them separately, though it | 


may be logically correct. 
Having thus briefly stated some of 
the points in which we do not quite 


agree with the author, we now turn to | 


to the text itself, and, having read 
over those portions which interest us 
specially, we are fully satisfied that 
the work will be, in the hands of the 
student, a useful and safe guide for 
study and work. The portion allotted 


to inorganic and organic chemistry | 
| proper is almost too f t’s 
manual; but this is a feature more | 


for a studen 


readily corrected than barrenness; 
and while one mind would decide a 
certain chapter superfluous, another 
would miss its absence. 

A very useful part of the work is the 
last, containing a chapter on Chemical 
Technics, including reagents, the pre- 
paration of apparatus, and instruc- 
tions in chemical manipulation. This 


is followed by several schemes of sys- | 


tematic analysis. 


THE PHyYsIoLoGicaL Factor 1n_Diac- | 
A Work for Young Practi- f 
| service to apothecaries as well as to 


NOSIS: 
tioners. By J. MILNE FOTHERGILL, 
M.D. New York: William Wood & 
Co., 1883. Pp. 256. 8vo. 


| Ir is hardly to be supposed that the | 


‘young practitioners ” will be the only 
ones who will read this book. To 


many older ones who, weary of dry | 
| clinical details written by men whose | 
| claim to authority gains nothing from 
metric terms and centigrade scale at | 





by Dr. Fothergill serves as a feast, and 
this latest work will prove no excep- 
tion. Its chapters relate to the his- 
tory of the family and individual; 
external appearance; the tongue; res- 
piration; pulse; alimentary canal; 
urine; reproductive organs; tempera- 
ture; motor and sensory disorders; 
atient’s sensations ; the patient in 
his bed-room, and end with a con- 
cluding chapter. It abounds withgood 
sense from first to last. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL 
By Henry Gray, F.R.S., etc., with 
an Introduction on General Ana- 
tomy and Development by _ T. 
Houmes, M.A. Cantab., etc. New 
American, from the Tenth English 
Edition, to which is Added Land- 
marks, Medical and Surgical, by 
Luther Holden, F.R.C.S., with ad- 
ditions by William Keen, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & 
Co., 1883. 

‘*Gray’s ANATOMY ” needs no longer to 

be recommended to American students; 

for every first year’s student buys it 
asa matter of course, and finds in it 
all that he can wish for as an ana 
tomical guide in the class-room, dis- 
secting-room, or hospital. 

Bound in half-Russia, it is a desirable 


| and handsome volume for the shelf or 


table. 


THE ROLLER BANDAGE. By WILLIAM 
Barton Hopkins, M.D., Surgeon to 
the Out-Department of Pennsylva- 
nia, Episcopal, and University Hos- 
pitals, etc. Seventy-three Illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1883. Pp. 95. Sm. 8vo. $1.25. 

THE essential feature of this book is its 

illustrations. Instead of making use 


| of the antique pictures that have so 


St,. Mekaatie. tliemnis,. ide: demibe: | long done service in hand-books upon 


this subject, and which are quite as 


| often faulty as correct, the artist has 
This class contains seven groups | made use of oe 
| are reproduced by a photo-relief pro- 


with water, some to form bases, others | cess, and are, as a rule, remarkably 


aphs from actual 


practice as a basis for drawings which 


life-like. The variety of illustration 


_ renders extended descriptions less ne- 
| cessary. The text, however, is suffi- 
| ciently detailed, and the book, as a 


with water to form bases, never toform | whole, is far superior to anything of 


its kind that we have yet seen. 


CHEMISTRY, GENERAL, MEDICAL, AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL ; Including the 
Chemistry of the U. 8. Pharmaco- 
poeia. A Manual on the General Prin- 
ciples of the Science, and their Appli- 
cations in Medicine and Pharmacy. 
By JouN ATTFIELD, F.R.S., ete. 
Tenth Edition, Specially Revised by 
the Author for America. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 
1883. i 

Ir will scarcely be necessary, with 

reference to Prof. Attfield’s well-known 

work, to say more than that this new 
edition has been specially written with 

a view to embrace the chemistry of 

the new U.S. Pharmacopoeia, which 


| will be of special value to the students 


in our pharmaceutical Colleges. It 
contains also nearly everything relat- 
ing to the chemistry of the British and 
Indian Pharmacopeeias. The new edi- 
tion has been printed with beautiful, 
clear type, on excellent paper, and may . 
serve as a specimen of what Ameri- 


' can publishers can produce. 


Work-SHop REcerpts (Second Series). 
By RopertT HALDANE. London and 
New York: E. & F. N. Spon, pp. 
485, 8vo. $2.00. 

THIS 1s a very complete handy book of 

information which is likely to be of 


other artisans. For example, it has 


| articles upon Acidimetry, Alkalimetry, 


Alcohol, Alkaloids, Bitters, Cements, 
Cleansing, Confectionery, Essences, 
Extracts, Glycerin, Ink, [odine, Iodo- 
form, Magnesia, Pigments, Paint, Pre- 
serving, and many other topics, some 


| covering many pages and including 


their style of composition, anything | formulas and processes. Illustrations 
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are used when needed to make the text 
clearly understood. The book will not 


only supply knowledge that may often | 
Beas but will also prove inter- | 


be essenti 
esting reading in leisure hours, for 
those who have any taste for such 
literature. 


THe Paysician’s VisitiInc List for 
1884. (Thirty third year.) Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

Tuis is one book which it is safe to say 
every physician must have if he has 
any regard for accurate business rec- 
ords, and which pharmacists may 
well keep in stock. It is published in 
various styles and sizes, varying in 
price from $1.00 to $3.00, and is ar- 
ranged to meet the wants of a majority 
of practitioners. 


THE DruGaists’ PockET PRICE-Boox; 
for Retailers, Jobbers, Manufactu- 
rers, and Travelling Salesmen: Show- 


ing the Exact Location of Every | 
Article in the Store, Cost and Selling | 


Price, Quotations, Discounts, etc. 
Third Edition. Entirely Rewritten, 
Rearranged, and Improved. B 
Bens. LittarD. New York: J. He 
Vail & Co., 1883. Pp. 627; $3.00. 


THIs is a very great improvement upon | 
work by Nelson, and | 


the origina 
leaves very little to be desired. It in- | 
cludes titles of pretty much every- | 
thing that is likely to be handled in the | 
drug trade, and has blank spaces for ar- | 
ticles which may eventually be added. 
The method for indicating the location, 
in the store, of the articles enumerated 
is simple, and cannot fail to be of great | 
service. Without some such aid to the | 
memory, the retail dealer is apt to lose 
sight of stock already at hand, and 
ones new supplies far in excess of 
nis needs. By using a book of this 
kind, there will be no necessity for 
marking cost or retail price on the ar- 
ticles themselves. And the facility 
with which an inventory can be made 
and kept by its use renders it almost 
indispensable in every store, no mat- 
ter how small its stock may be. 

The compilation has been done with 
apparent care, and we fail to note | 
errors or omissions of importance. We | 
are sure that no one connected with 
the drug trade who has occasion to 
refer to names or prices can afford to | 
be without this pocket-book. 


AUS DER GESCHICHTE DER GIFTE. Vor- 
trag, gehalten im Rathhaussale zu 
Ziirich, den 18. Januar 1883, von 
Pror. Epuarp Scuzr. 8vo. Basel, 
1883. 

(No. 7 of volume vii. of: Oeffent- 
liche Vortrage, gehalten in der | 
Schweiz.) 

AN interesting review of the history of | 

poisonous substances used in ancient 

and medizval times for criminal, 
judicial, superstitious, and other pur- 
poses. 

WHOLESALE PricE-List OF DRvGs, 
Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions, Essential Oils, Druggists’ Arti- | 
cles, etc., etc. Lean & Fink, Impor- 
ters, Exporters, etc., 128 William | 
street, New York. 

Tais new price-list of Messrs. Lehn | 
& Fink will be found to containa very 
complete and well-arranged list of the 
drugs and preparations in use in this | 
country. ‘The new drugs lately intro- | 
duced, and also the rarer active prin- | 
ciples, usually imported only on special | 
demand, will be found quoted. 


UNITED STATES SALARY LIST AND THE 
Crvin Servick Law: Rules and Regu- 
lations, with Specimen-Examination 
Questions in the Custom House, Post 
Office, and Classified Departmental 
Service. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Henry N. Copp, Attorney 
and Counselor at Law. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1883; pp. 143, 8vo. 

THE information contained in this | 

pemphi has not heretofore been | 

available for most people, and its 
publication in this form deserves to re- 
ceive very general encouragement. 





tant prospects of material benefit for 
the young aspirants. Nevertheless, 
| an improvement is necessary, and a 
| discrimination in the admission of ap- 
wear to the College of Pharmacy, 


ASSOCIATION AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


College of Pharmacy of the City of | 


New York.—The present session of this 
College is the most prosperous since its 
existence. Although the requirements 
for graduation have been graduall 


| raised from year to year, the attend- 
ance on the course is in excess of any © 


Se it. The Junior class num- 


rs 186, and the Senior 128 members. | 


Voluntary laboratory students num- 
ber about 70; this is, of course, ex- 
clusive of the regular obligatory 
instruction which every student must 


receive during at least thirteen days | 


of the session. 


The organization of the obligatory | 
chemical and pharmaceutical labora- | 
of this ses- | 


tory, with the beginnin 


sion, has taught the Board of Trustees, 


as wellas the Professor, many valuable | 
| lessons, which will be utilized in im- 


proving the course at every step. 


Steps have already been taken to | 


combine with the current lecture 


| course in analysis.a practical course in 


nee ae manipulations—which 
, at first, been intended to be post- 
poned until next session. 


It is in contemplation to inaugurate | 
a system of preliminary examinations | 


for the ensuing year. This has been 
long proposed, but, for various reasons, 
it has been found impossible, up to the 
present time, to introduce it. In this | 
matter, much depends upon the pro- 
prietors of pharmacies. hen select- 
ing apprentices, or accepting the 
services of beginners, they should, 
whenever possible, be more discriminat- 
ing, regarding the qualifications of ap- 
plicants. Though each one is a law 
unto himself, and no State law can here 
enforce a standard of qualifications 
for entering this profession, the ad- 
vantage of attracting a well-educated 
class of young men is self-evident. | 


We are quite aware of the difficulties | 
in the way, and the comparatively dis- 


epending upon their previous educa- 


tion, is imperatively demanded. It 
cannot fail to benefit both the reputa- 
tion of the College and the members of | 
the profession. 


Pennsylvania.—A meeting of Phila- | 


delphia druggists was held on the 30th | 
of October, at which the following | 
resolutions were adopted, and an ef- | 
fort is bein | 
operation of all retail dealers in that | 
city in support: 


made to enlist the co- | 


Resolved 1. That we, the retail 


druggists of Philadelphia, hereby | 
| agree that unless the manufacturers, | 
| jobbers, or wholesale dealers in Pro- 


Resolved 2. That we pledge our- | 


selves to notify the Trade Association | 
of Philadelphia Druggists of any au- | 
thentic case that may come to our no- | 
tice of such cutting of prices, and 
| that we hereby request that Associa- 
| tion to — a committee to inves- 
| tigate suc 

| notify the wholesale trade of such par- | 
ties so offending, and call their atten- 
tion to the first resolution. 


charges, and if proven, to 


Resolved 3. That this action will 


take effect on and after January Ist, 
1884. 


Colorado.—The Denver Board of 


Aldermen have levied a uniform li- 
cense upon all who retail malt or 


| 
irituous liquors. A committee of | 


8 
that body found from 50 to 75 drug 


| they have been elected. 


stores in the city selling whiskey and 

doing almost nothing to support the 
local government. They thereupon 
recommended a license be exacted, and 
| it was done. The apothecaries pre- 
sented a petition, numerously signed, 
_ asking that the ordinance be amended 
| so as to apply to those only who sell 

the vile nostrum ‘‘as a beverage.” 

Considering the ny of people to 
| petition, the City Council took into 
consideration how easy it is to obtain 
names for any purpose so that the 
signers are not called upon to put their 


_ hands in their pockets, it being easier 


to put one’s name to a petition than to 


| discuss the merits of the business with 


the solicitor, and rendered the follow- 
ing opinion: “If whiskey anne is 
profitable, then pay the license. If it 
is not, then let it alone. A profession 
that can put a penny’s worth of potas- 
sium in a phial, fill it with rain water, 
and sell it for fifty or seventy-five 
cents, can well afford to help support 


| the government.”— Weekly Drug News. 


Missouri.—The State Pharaceuti- 
cal Association held its fifth annual 
meeting in the Board of Public School 
Directors’ room, Polytechnic Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., commencing Tuesday, 
October 23d, and lasting till the Thurs- 
day following. 

After President M. W. Alexander 
had delivered an address and a new 
constitution had been adopted, officers 
for the ensuing term were elected, as 
follows: 

President, O. A.Wall, St. Louis; Vice- 
Presidents, 1., H. C. Churchill, Wind- 
sor; II., J. W. Llewellyn, Mexico; II1., 
J. A. Gallagher, Kansas City; Perma- 


_ nent Secretary, G. H. Chas. Klie, St. 


Louis; Local Secretary, C. M. Kelly, 
Brownsville; Treasurer, Prof. J. M 
Good, Brownsville. 

A motion was adopted, that in future 
the newly-elected officers are not to be 
installed until immediately previous to 
adjournment of the meeting at which 
The name 
‘‘executive committee” wherever it 


| occurs in the constitution, was changed 
| to ‘‘ecouncil.” The following gentle- 
| -men were elected members of the coun- 


cil: F. W. Sennewald, St. Louis; D. 
T. Wooldridge, Boonville; M. W. Alex- 
ander, St. Louis; George Ude, St. 
Louis; and Dr. A. R. Edmunds, Miami. 

Committee on Trade Interests, J. T. 
Plunkett, Brunswick; A. W. Sinclair, 


| St. Louis; and H. C. Arnold, Kansas 


City. 

CUiamaiilen on Papers and Queries, 
Prof. Oscar Oldberg, St. Louis; W. T. 
Ford, Kansas City; and Dr. H. E. 
Ahlbrandt, St. Louis. 

Committee on Legislation, M. W. 
Alexander, St. Louis; D. T. Wool- 
dridge, Boonville; and H. M. Petit, Car- 
rolton. 

Prof. J. M. Good read a paren on 
‘* Articles Dismissed from the Phar- 


2 | macopeoeia.” 
prietary or Patent Medicines, discon- | 
| tinue the sale of said articles to any 
one known to retail such, or other 


Prof. O. A. Wall read two papers. 


| One, “A few Words on Spurious Star 
| Anise;” the other, ‘‘A few Words on 
articles, at less than regular retail | 
prices, we will not buy any goods | 
| whatsoever from such manufacturers, 
jobbers, or wholesale dealers. 


Spurious Male Fern.” 
Prof. C. O. Curtman’s paper treated 


| of the ‘‘ Artificial Production of Cold 
| and Ice.” 


Prof. Oscar Oldberg read a paper on 
‘‘The Importance of the Vegetable Ma- 
teria Medica.” 

This was followed by the reading of 
a paper on ‘‘Syrup of Orange Peel,” 
from Mr. F. W. Sennewald, and one 
on ‘‘ Kairin,” by G. H. Chas. Klie. 

The Association gained nearly one 
hundred new members, mostly from 
St. Louis, at this meeting. After in- 
stallation of new officers, the Associa- 


| tion adjourned, to meet at Brownsville 


on the second Tuesday in June, 3 P.M., 


| 1884, 


Illinois.—The State Pharmaceutical 
Association, at its meeting in Spring- 
field, on the 9th and 10th of October, 
elected the following officers and com- 
mittees: 
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President, H. Le Caron, Braidwood ; 
Vice-Presidents, H. W. C. Martin, 
Chicago; R. N. Dodds, Springfield; 
F. A. Stevens, Newton; Secretary, 
T. H. Patterson. Chicago; Treasurer, 
M. Williams, Taylorville; Hwxecutive 
Committee, W. P. Boyd, Arcola; A. A. 
Brown, Sterling; H. H. Green, Bloom- 
ington. For State Board of Pharmacy, 
A. W. H. Reen, Péoria; H. Schroeder, 
Quincy; A. G. Vogeler, Chicago. 

The following committees were ap- 

inted: Pharmacy and Queries: A. &. 

ogeler, Chicago; H. Smith, Decatur; 
C. S. Hollberg, Chicago. Legislation: 
G. P. Engelhard, Chicago; C. W. Day, 
Allendale; H. Schroeder, Quincy. 
Trade Interests: W. . Marmon, 
Bloomington; J. D. Baekard, Lexing- 
ton; C. McDaniel, Saybrook. Drug 
Adulterations: F. C. Bourscheicat, Peo- 
ria; C. H. Grube, Robinson; E. J. Blair, 
—— Necrology: R. H. Cowdry. 


Chicago; J. C. Bodenschatz, Lemont; 
W. Pond, Ipava. Progress of 
Pharmacy: A. E. Ebert, Chicago. 


Membership: T. H. Patterson, Chicago. 
Delegates to Amer. Pharm., and Nat. 
Retail Drug Associations; A. EK. Ebert, 
Chicago; H. Biroth, Chicago; W. P. 
Boyd, Arcola; A. P. Cunningham, 
Champaign; J. J. Schubert, Kankakee. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Bloomington, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1884, Mr. J. E. Espey acting as 


Local Secretary. The Association has | 4.) of a committee. to be composed. of 


| three druggists, one of whom shall 


742 members, and its income, last 
year, was $781. 


New Hampshire.—The Board of 
Pharmacy, which met at Concord, 
Oct. 9th, consists of Messrs. C. A. Tufts, 
Dover; E. H. Currier, Manchester; 
Dr. C. T. Hildreth, Suncook; and 
G. F. Underhill. 

Four out of six candidates examined 
were registered, and two persons were 
registered under the five-years clause 
of the Pharmacy act. 

The tenth annual meeting of the State 


Pharmaceutical Association was also | 


held on the 9th of November and 
elected the following officers and com- 
mittess: President, Frank H. Chaplin, 
Franklin Falls; Vice-Presidents, Jas. 
O. Burbank, Manchester; Stephen F. 
Sanderson, Rochester; Secretary, 
George F. Underhill, Concord; Trea- 








surer, Henry B. Foster, Concord; Au- | 


ditor, A. Perley Fitch, Concord; 


Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy, | Gascelany of the Leank-Maien 


Parker I. Noyes, Lancaster; Executive 
Committee, Robert C. Dickey, Hills- 
boro; George L. Brown, 


oncord; | 


George F. Underhill, Concord; Dele- | 


gates to A. P. A., Chas. A. Tufts, 
over ; EliasS. Russell, Nashua; Lewis 


points out the fact that this places re- 


strictions upon the only class of dealers | 


who are most likely to protect the 
public from improper use of poisons, 
and gives free license to grocers and 
general store-keepers. 

Since all drugs are, strictly speak- 
ing, commercial, we see no reason why 
the general store-keeper may not es- 
cape all trouble by avoiding any re- 
presentation that he is a pharmacist. 


Wisconsin Druggists’ Union.—The 


| 


cists, a meeting was held at Lansing, 
on the 14th and 15th of November, 
with an attendanc2 of 78 persons. The 
organization of a State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association was accomplished 
and the following-named persons 
elected to office: President, Frank 
Wells, Lansing; Vice-Presidents, Isaac 
Watts, Grand Rapids; James Dodd, 
Buchanan; W. B. Wilson, Muskegon; 
Permanent Secretary, Jacob Jerson, 


| Muskegon; Assistant Secretary, A.W. 


out the State by a committee of the | 


Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, for signatures, and is said to have 
met with much favor in Madison, 
Janesville, Fond du Lac, and other 
cities: 

We, the undersigned druggists, 
hereby form ourselves into the *‘ Drug- 


| gists’ Union,” the object being to | 


regulate the sale of patent and proprie- | 


tary medicines at retail. 
hereby 


d we | 
ledge ourselves to adhere to | 


the resolutions adopted by this meet- | 


ing, a copy of which will be furnished | 


to each member. 


It is further agreed that, in case any 


member violates the adopted scale of 
prices, either directly or indirectly, 
such person or firm shall, upon con- 
viction, forfeit the sum of $25, to be 
paid to the Druggists’ Union. 

Said forfeit shall be paid only by or- 


be chosen by the informant, one by 
the accused, and the other by the two 
already chosen, and when so paid, to 
be divided equally among the other 
druggists signing thisagreement. This 
agreement to take effect on its signing 


by all the druggists and patent-medi- | 


cine dealers. 


We hereby agree to sell all patent | 


or proprietary medicines and articles 
at the prices established by the manu- 
facturers, as per retail list of Van 
Schaack, Stevenson & Co. 


It is further — that any un- | 
preparations may | 


stable and old stoc 


following has been circulated through- | Allen, Detroit; 


Treasurer, illiam 
Dupont, Detroit. 

The pharmacists of Detroit held a 
meeting, on the 18th of October, and 
organized an Association, electing A. B. 
Stevens, President; A. W. Allen, Vice- 
President; and ¥. Inglis, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The St. Louis, Mo., Drug Clerks are 
about to organize an Association. 


Minnesota Pharmacists held a meet- 
ing at St. Paul, on the 9th of October, 
to take steps for organizing a State 
Association. 


National Retail Drug Association.— 
Mr. E. A. Sayre, of Brooklyn, the 


| Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
| reports that, up to the 15th of Novem- 
| ber, the membership of this Associa- 


| was occupied in pee wee 
| spects and purposes of the N. 


tion had increased to about 500. 


New York.—At the meeting of the 
Kings County Society, held on the 
12th of November, the attendance was 
unusually small, and much of the time 
the pro- 
R. D. A. 
and ‘‘trade interests.” Solutions for 
show-bottles was the chief topic of in- 
terest besides. 





NEW PATENTS. 


| [Complete specifications and illustra- 


be sold by the owner, with a view to | 
| close them out, for such prices as they 
| may see fit. 


And it is further agreed that, if at 


any time any of the parties signing — 


the above articles are dissatisfied, they 
may withdraw, upon serving thirty 
days’ notice, in writing, upon the 


California.—_-The annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Cal. Coll. 
of Pharm. was held at the College Hall, 


| Thursday evening, Nov. 8th. 


K. Mead, Manchester; James O. Bur- | 


bank, Manchester; Frank A. Chaplin, 
Franklin Falls. Alternates, Chas. T. 


| ber of the 


Newman, Manchester; George F. Un- | 


derhill, Concord; Frank A. James, 
Manchester; Chas. A. Merrill, Exeter ; 
Edward A. Brockway, Franklin. 
Maine P. A., F. L. Banfield, Wolf- 
borough; Frank J. Philbrick, Ports- 
mouth. To Mass. P. A., George Moore, 


To | 


Great Falls; Stephen F. Sanderson, | 


Rochester. To Vt. P., A., L. B. 
Downing, Hanover; H. P. Kendrick, 


In the absence of the President and 
Vice-President, the meeting was called 
to order by F. Lengfeld, senior mem- 
xecutive Committee. 

The reports of the various officers 
and committees were read and ac- 
cepted, officers for the next year were 
elected, and subjects concerning the 
welfare of the College were discussed. 


Among other ae, that of the © 


separation of the College from the Cal. 
Pharm. Soc., and joining it to the 


| University of California, on the same | 


A. Brockway, Franklin; Chas. H. | 


Martin, Concord. 
The next meeting will be held at 
Lancaster. 


Delaware.—The State Pharmacy 
law contains the following clause: 


§ 7. Every dispenser of drugs shall | journed. 


keep a record of all sales of strychnine, 
arsenic, opium, or its preparations, 
unless prescribed by a physician, and 
the said record shall be o 


I n to od 
tion by proper legal authority. ; | man; Executive Committee, to serve 


vided that nothing in this act shall 
prohibit the sale of commercial drugs 
in general stores, and this section shall 
not be deemed to require the keeping 
of a record, in such stores, of sales of 
the preparations of opium. 

The editor of the 


eekly Drug News | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| basis as the Medical and Dental Depart- 
tae TOR fA Aeet,, Bisrant | Coe oe ee 


ments, received the approval of most 


of the member spresent, as did also that | 


of raising the percentage necessary 


66% per cent, instead of 60 
which it was lowered by the trustees 
last year. 


The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, D. M. Gove; Vice-President, 
S. L. Leszynsky; Secretary, D. M. 


tions may be obtained of ae | one or 
more of the following patents by send- 
ing the number, title, name of pa- 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C., together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same. | 





287,429. Manufacture of Medicated 
Food.—Charles Isidore Flasschoen, 
Paris, France. A mixture for union 
with bread, consisting of salts of iron, 
manganese, and phosphate of lime. 

287,504. Cork Puller or Screw.— 
Frederick Coppel, Hoboken, N. J. 

287,551. Process of Making Sodium 
Carbonate.—Clovis Knab, Houssigny, 
assignor to Société Anonyme Lorraine 
Industrielle, Nancy, France. 

287,602. Composition for Ague.— 
Thomas A. Wilson, Lodi, Cal. Con- 
sists of pure water, whiskey, fluid ex- 
tract of, Jamaica ginger, and calaba- 
zilla root, or wild squash. 

287,627. Oil Filler.—Rollin C. Clark, 


| Corry, Pa., and William F. Bucher, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

287,642. Medicated Soap.—John 
James Dillard, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Consists of Eureka Springs water, or 
its chemical equivalents, sulphur, gly- 
cerin, borax, chrysophanic acid, tinc- 


for graduating to the old standard of | ture arnica, cocoa-nut oil, and con- 


r cent to | 


centrated lye. ; 
287,681. Vaginal Syringe.—Carl L. 


After discussing other, un- | Jensen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


important business, the meeting ad- | homas L. Miller, Pearsall, Tex. Con- 


287,701. Veterinary Medicine.— 


| gists of carbolic acid, infusion of elder, 


infusion of cactus, infusion of prickly- 


_ pear, pine-tar, and Castile soap. 


Fletcher; Treasurer, Chas. M. Tropp- | 


one year, F. Lengfeld and J. H. Bar- 


bat; to serve two years, W. B. Beckett | 


and A. L. Scholl. 
D. M. FLETCHER, Sec. 


| The process of 


287,760. Ozone Generator.—Wm. A. 
Gay, Tonawanda, assignor of one-half 
to John Otto, Buffalo, N. Y. 

287,781. Medicated Effervescent Salts. 
—Caspar B. Shafer, Washington, D. C. 
reparing effervescent 


natural mass which consists in evap- 


Michigan.—In compliance with a | orating natural water until the salts 


call signed by upwards of 300 pharma- 


therein contained are reduced to a dry 
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ena and then incorporating with 
he mass an acid oracid salt, anda 
suitable alkaline carbonate, or bi- 
carbonate. 

288,106. Process of and Apparatus 
for Extracting Oil from Fish-Liver and 
Blubber.—Freeman Paysant, Lock- 
port, Nova Scotia, Can. Consists in 
interposing a stratum of water between 
the oil-yielding substance and _ the 
furnace. 

288,140. LPessary.—William W. Tur- 
ver, Parkdale, Ontario, Can. 


ITEMS. 


Theobald Frohwein, one of the 
best-known pharmacists of New York, 
died on November 16th, of pneumonia, 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was born at Atzmannsdorf (Weimar, 
Germany), on September 7th, 1836. 
He graduated at the College of Phar- 
macy of the city of New York in 1863, 
was elected a member of the College on 
December 3d of the same year, and 
soon became one of its most active 
members. When the first Pharmacy 
Board was created, for the city and 
county of New York, by act of the 
Legislature, in 1871, he was appointed 
a member thereof, and, after this 
Board had been legislated out of office, 
and the organization of the new Board 
was delegated to the College, he was 
unanimously elected a member of it, 
in recognition of the valuable services 
he had rendered the profession. Dur- 
ing his membership in the College, he 
held various offices, as Trustee, Vice- 
President, and Treasurer. In _ this 
latter capacity, from 1874 to 1880, his 
careful administration of the financial 
affairs of the College was one of the 
chief factors of the prosperous growth 
of the corporation. He was buried at 
the Lutheran cemetery, on Novem- 
ber 18th, 1883. 


M. Chevreul, the nestor of chem- 
ists, completed his ninety-eighth year 
of age on the ist of September last. 
He was born at Angers in the night of 
August 31st, 1786. At the early age of 
twenty years, he was conservator at 
the Museum. Among his great dis- 
coveries in chemistry figare promi- 
nently the separation of the fat ies 
and the chemical constitution of ole- 
ine, stearine, and margarine. To him 
is also due the doctrine of the contrast 
of colors, of their shades, and of the 
determination of shades. 


Dr. Leonard D. Gale, an old, well- 
known scientist, and for a number of 
years an examiner in the chemical 
class at the Patent Office, died in 
Washington on October 23d, at the 
age of — He was a great 
friend of Prof. Morse, and assisted him 
in building the first telegraph line be- 
tween Washi nand Baltimore. Dr. 
Gale went to Washington in 1846, and 
has since resided there. It was said 


| has been 





_ internationa 
ore that time. 


in the early days of the electric tele- 
graph that Prof. Henry’s discoveries 
in electricity contributed very much to 
Prof. Morse’s.success, and that Dr. 
Gale was the mutual friend of both. 


Dr. Henry Leffmann, Professor of 
Chemistry in the a Poly- 
clinic, has been elected to the chair of 
chemistry and metallurgy in the Penn- 
sylvania Dental College, which had 
been rendered vacant by the death of 
Prof. T. L. Buckingham. 


Eduard Van Der Heyden, President 
of the Antwerp Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety, Vice-president of the Belgian 
Pharmaceutical Association, Honorary 
and Corresponding member of various 
scientific societies, etc., one of the lead- 
ing pharmacists of Belgium, and well- 
known throughout the pharmaceuti- 
cal world, died on October 17th. 


William Squire, senior partner of 
the firm of Hearon, Squire & Francis, 
wholesale druggists of London, died 
on October 11th. 


A. J. C. Geerts, Director of the 
Japanese State Laboratory, died re- 
cently in Japan. He entered the 
Dutch service as a military apothe- 
cary, and as such went into the ser- 
vice of the Japanese government, 
where he soon acquired a prominent 
position. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says that 
the great secret of success in every 
form of quackery is hope kept alive in 
the patient; while the too fatal gift of 
science is a prognosis of despair. 


Dr. H. J. Menninger, the well- 
known Brooklyn pharmacist, has lately 
been elected a Coroner for Kings 
County. 


Atlanta’s Physicians.—One physi- 
cian to every 277 of its population is 
the quota of doctors in Atlanta. 


Tar may be readily removed from 
the hands by rubbing with the outside 
of fresh orange or lemon peel, and 
wiping dry immediately. The volatile 
oils in the peel dissolve the tar, so 
that it can be wiped off. 


A World’s Fair in New Orleans. 
—The New Orleans Council has granted 


the use of the peer city park for next | 


year to the world’s exposition, and ap- 


propriated $100,000 to embellish the | 


grounds and erect a horticultural hall. 


International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress—The sixth meeting of the 
International Pharmaceutical Con- 

, which was intended to be held 

in Brussels, some time during 1884, 
ostponed to the year 1885, 
owing to the impossibility of complet- 
ing the oheswr-wascs f work on the pro- 
pharmacopeceia be- 








Pharmacopeia Corrections. 


It is rommeaton that the following al- 
terations be made in wa copy of the 
Pharmacopoeia in which it may be 
found necessary : 

PAGE LINE 

11, 12 from top 

193, 4 ‘* bottom 
206, 20 “ top 

16, 1 ‘* bottom erste 6.75 in 

398, 4 ‘* top place of 13.5. 

139, lines 13 and 12 from bottom, read: 
Alcohol, 

Water, each, asufficient quantity 

in place of : 

Alcohol, one hundred and twen- 
Cay wnete 5 Se 120 

Diluted Alcohol, a sufficient 
quantity. 

304, line 17 from top, read Stronger 

Ether in place of : Ether. 

320, line 11 from top, read: 

Sweet Orange Peel, recently 
separated from the fresh fruit, 
deprived of the inner white 
layer, etc., etc. 

351, lines 17 and 18 from top, read: 
Water, forty parts 40 
Alcohol, forty parts 

in place of : 

Water, four parts 

Alcohol, four parts 4 

397, line 7 from bottom, read: 0.0027 

for 0.0054. 

By forwarding to the publishers, 
Wm. Wood & Co., 56 and 58 Lafa- 
yette Place, New York, a two-cent 
stamp, those who wish it can obtain a 
sheet of the size of the page of the 
Pharmacopceia, with the above correc- 
tions. 


Grocer’s Drugs.—In connection 
with the circular issued last year by a 
well-known wholesale grocer, recom- 
mending the addition of medicines to 
the stock of general store-keepers, it 
will interest some of our readers to 
know that the following so-called ‘‘ gro- 
cer’s drugs” appear among articles for 
which prices are quoted in one of the 
leading grocers’ journals: 


Read: 
2 in place 
of 0.5. 


15 


21 


Laudanum, 2-oz. bottles. ...per doz. 
Licorice, gen. Calabria, 6-lb. 
bo: 


Licorice root, selected 

Paregoric, 2-oz. bottles. ....per doz. 
Saltpetre, pure, 25-lb. boxes per lb. 
Saltpetre, pure, 100-lb. kegs per Ib. 
Saltpetre, double-refined 


| Salts, Epsom 


pe 
Salts, Glauber, per Ib......... 


| Salts, Rochelle 


Spirits of nitre, 2 oz. .......pe 
Sponges, 36 on string 

Sulphur flour.. « per Ib. 
Tincture of rhubarb, 2 oz...per doz. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—JANUARY. 


Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 


Date. 


Society Meetings. 


Date. 





Society Meetings, 








Wed. 2d. 
Thurs. 3d. 
Fri. 4th. 


at Providence. 


ing, New York City. 
Mon. 7th. 


Tues. 8th. 


Wed. 9th. 
209-211 E. 23d st. 


| Louisville (Ky.) Coll. of Pharm. 

| Alumni Assoc. Philadelphia Coll. of Pharm. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Pharm. Assoc. 

American Chemical Soc.—8 P.M., Univ. Build- 


Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.—Buffalo. | 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm. i 
St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. of Pharm. 

Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm.—Boston. 
National Coll. of Pharm.— Washington. 

New York (City) Board of Pharm.—2 p.w., 


Tues. 15th. 


Rhode Island Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Meeting | Thurs. 10th., Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 
' California Pharm. Soc.—Annual Meeting at 
| San Francisco. 
| Alumni Assoc. Philad. Coll. Pharm.—Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
| Maryland Coll. Pharm.—Semi-annual Meeting 
| at Baltimore.. 
N. Y. German Apoth. Soc.—10 P.™., Beethoven 
Hall, Annual 
Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Soc. 
, Alumni Assoc. St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. Pharm. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
Tues. 22d. | Boston (Mass.) Druggists’ Assoc 


eeting. 


Thurs. 10th.| New York Coll, of Pharm,—209-211 E, 23d st., 


8 P.M, 











Thurs. 3ist. | Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board of Pharm.—Brooklyn 











